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The Original Works of William King, LL.D. Advocate of 
Doctors Commons : ‘fudge of the High Court of Admiralty and 
Keeper of the Records in Ireland, and Vicar General to the 
Lord Primate. Now firft colleéted into three Volumes: with 
Hiftortcal Notes and Memoirs of the Author, 8vo. 3 vols. 
12s, Conant. ' 


The farcafm, thrown cut by the learned author of the Ram- 
ler againft a certain modern Dramatiit, viz. ‘* that he had 
written more than he had read,” is peculiarly chara&teriftic of 
mof of the literary geniufes of the prefent day ; 

Thofe half-learn’d witlings, num’rous in our ifle, 
As half-form’d infe&s on the banks of Nile. 

Of how different a charaéter were moft of the favorite 
writers of the laft, and the beginning of the prefent, centu- 
ry ; whole claffical allufions, hiftorical references and fcientific 
illuRtrations demonftrate their wit, however iportive and fan- 
ciful, to have been as inferior to their erudition, as it was 
amenable to their judgment. Hence ef fo different a caft are 
the greater part of their writings, that it requires more know- 
ledge than falls to the lot of fuperficial readers, to underftand 
and relifh them. Of this kind, at leaft, aré feveral of the 
produ€tions of Pope, Swift, Prior, Arbuthnot, and, though 
Jaft, not leaft either in magnitude or luftre of that conttella- 
tion of wits, our author Dr. William King ; the peculiar vein 
of whofe humour, joined to the benevolence of his difpofition, 
gained him the admiration and fecured him the efteem-of 
iome of the greateft and beft of his contemporaries. From 
the icattered manner, however, in which his writings have 
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jeen hitherto publifhed, there are few of his admirers, as thg 
pvefent editor obferves, who have been able to obtain a com: 
plete copy: a defideratum which is here fupplied, and fome 
pieces of confiderable merit preferved, which were in danger 
of being loft to the world. 

We doubt not, indeed, that the dterary world will think 
itfelf under great obligations to this accurate and Ingenioys 
e.ia:, whofe hiftorical notes afford a number and variety of 
entertaining aneccotes and much agreeable information refpeéting 
the principal writers and other remarkable perfonages and cha- 
raéters of the times. : 

We fhould ‘neither do jufli¢e to him, his author or our 
readers, if we did not give an ample extract from the memoirs 
of this diftinguighed writer, as well as from his writings. 

** Our author was the fon of Ezekiel King, gentleman, of Lon- 
don; and had the honour of being allied to the noble houfes of 
Clarendon and Rochefter *. He was born in 1663, bred with the 
ftritteft care from infancy, and, at a proper age placed, asa king’s 
fcholar, under the tuition of De: Bufby, at Weftmintter {chool ; 
where his natural good talents received fuch improvements from 
cultivation, as might be expected from fo admirable:a mafter. From 
Weftminfter he was ¢lecied to Chrift Church, Oxford; and admit- 
ted a ftudent there, in Michaclmas term, 1681, at eighteen years 
ot age t. Happy in this fituation, he made ufe of the advantages 
it gave him. He had a ftrong propenfity to letters ; and of thofe 
valuable treafures he daily increated his ftock. i: 

* Early in life, Mr. King became poffeffed of a {mall paternal 
e‘tate‘in Middlefex. From his occafionally mentioning ** his tenants 
it Northampton and Leicefterthiref,” his Biographers have fup- 
vofed him to have been a land-holder alfo in thofe counties ; but, as 
we have no authority for fuch a‘ fuppofition, it appears of little 
weight. ‘They are mentioned ‘only as ifand places, arid therefore 
adding greater ftrength to the ridicule that paflage throws on Mr. 
Molefiyorth. m a 

** From the circumftance, however, of his going out com- 
pounder§ when he took his firit degree, it is plain that he had a tole- 
rable fortune, which enabled him to indulge his genius and inclina- 
tion in the choice and method of his ttudies ; ranging frecly and at 
large sage 3 the pleafant fields of polite literature, and ravithed 
with the weet ‘purfuit, he profecuted it with incredible diligence 
and affiduity. : 

** He took his firtt degree in arts, Dec 8, 1685; proceeded re- 
gularly to M A. July ¢, 1688; and the fame year commenced 
author. . 

“cc A 


Med... ibis Adverfaria, p. 261, of this volume, he calls lord Harcourt his cous 
#n; and feo what he fays, p. 244, of his great grandfather. . : a 
+ Wood, Arh. Ox. vol. IL. col, 1064, 


4 See p. 50, of this volume. 
9 Wood, Fafti, vel. I, p. 226 
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Dr. King’s Original Warks.. asg 
* A religious turn of mind, joined to the warmef regard for the 
h>nour of his country, prompted him to refcue the charaéter and 
name of Wickliffe, our firft reformer, from the calumnies of Monf. 
Varillas. The thing had been publicly requefted alfo, as a proper 
undertaking for fuch as were at Ieifure, and would take the trouble. 
Mr. King, therefore, deemed himfelf to be thus called forth to 
the charge, readily entered the lifis; and, with a proper mixture 
of wit and learning, handfomely expofed the blunders of that 
French author, in ** Reflections upon Monf Varillas’s Hiftory of 
Herety, Book I. Tom 1. fo far as telatés to Englith matters, more 
éfpecially thofe of Wickliffe *.” ; 
‘* About this timé, having fixed on the civil law for his profef- 
fion, he entered upon that ling in the Univerfity. 

‘In 1690, he tran‘lated, from the French of Monfieur and 
Madame Dacier, *¢ The Life of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
the Roman Emperor; together with fome felect Remarks on the 
faid Antoninus’s Meditatiohs concerning hifnfelf, treating of a na- 
tural Man’s Happinefs, &c. as alfo upon the Life of Anroninust.” 

‘* About the tame time he wrote ‘* A Dialogue fhewing the way 
to Modern Preferment ¢ ;” a droll fatire, Which contains fome folid_ 
truths, under the difguife of a converfation between three illuftrious 
perfonages ; the Tooth-drawer to Cardinal Porto Carero, the Corn- 
cutter to Pope Innocént XI, and thé Receiver General to an Otto~ 
man Mufti. ih, Ome Gil te 

** July 7, 1692, he took his degree of Bachelor and Doétor in 
Laws, and Nov. 12, that yéar, by the favour of Dr. Tillotfon, 
urchbifhop of Cantérbury, obtained a Fiat, which, admitting him 
in Advocate at Doétor’s Commons, efabled-him to ptead in the 
courts of the civil and ecclefiaftical law. 

** In 1693, he publifhed a tranilation of ** New Manners aya 
Characters of the two great Brothers, the Duke of Bouillon and 
Marefchal Turenne, written in French by. ames de Langdale, bq- 
ron of Saumieres.”, The ‘T'ranilator’s Dedication, to his ‘** honours 
ed friend Sir Edmund’ Warcup,”’ is printed in this colleétion.§ 

_ “ Either in this or early in the following year, appeared a very 
extraordinary morcean, under the title of ** An Anfwer to a Book, 
which will be publifhed next week, intituled, A letter to the Reve- 
rend Dr. South, upon occafion of a late Book, intituled, Animad- 
verlions on Dr. Sherlock’s Book, intituled, A Vindication of the 
Holy and Ever-blefled Trinity. Being a Letter to the Author.” 
What edfect this had in favour of Dr. South, may be feen in Dr. 
King’s own words}}. 

‘“* In Auguft 1694, Mr. Molefworth publifhing his ‘* Account 
of Denmark as it was in the year 1692,” our authgr took up his pen. 
Zz ence 


“ Mr. Edward Hannes,’ another young ftudent of Chrift Church, had alfo a 
band in this tra, which is the firft in the pretent colieéticn. Sce Vole lil. p.2¢6. 
+ Athen. Ox, ubi fupra. 
; Printed in vol. I. p, 182. 
% Vol, LIL. p. 288. 
|| Vol. 2. P. 24g. 
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once more in his country’s caufe, the honour of which was though’ 
to be blemifhed by that account; Mr. Scheel, the Danith minifter 
having prefented a memorial againft it. * Animated with this fpirit 
he drew up a cenfure of it, which he printed in 1694 under the 
title of *¢ Animadverfions on the pretended account of Denmark+.” 
‘This was fo much approved by Prince George, confort to the 
Princefs Anne, that the doctor was foon after appointed fecretary 
to her royal highnefsf. 

‘¢ It may not be improper to mention in this place, that Mr. 
Molefworth’s book underwent another examination, the fame year, 
in ** Denmark vindicated, being an Anfwer to a late Treatife, 
called, An Account of Denmark as it was in the year 1692 fent 
from a Gentleman in the Country to his Friend in London.” This 
writer, who dedicates to Prince George, and. figns himfelf J. C. D. 
has taken up the matter in avery ferious point Ps view, and leit the 
whole field of pleafantry and ridicule to Dr. King, which, in his 
able hands, appears to have been the moft fuccefsful method of 
attack. 

‘** In 1697, he took a fhare with his fellow-collegians’ at Chriff. 
Church, in the memorable difpute about the genuinenefs of Phala- 
ris’s Epiftles. His firft appearance in that controverfy was owing to 
his being accidentally prefent at a converfation between Dr. Bentley 
and Mr. Bennet the bookfeller, concerning the’MS. of Phalaris in 
the king’s library. Mr. Boyle, when aniwering Dr. Bentley’s Dif- 


fertation, applied to our author for the particulars of what paffed: 
on that occafion ; which he received in the fhort but expreffive letter§ 
which Mr. Boyle has printed in his book, in 1698]], with the tefti- 

monics 


* See vol. I. p. 59, 

f Vol. 1. p. 35. 

~ Ath. Ox. vol. FE. cole grq. 

§ Vol. I. p. 141. 

As few controverfial pieces were ever written in finer language, or more art- 
fully, than this ‘€ Examination ;”’ fo none perhaps ever abounded fo much in 
wit, ridicule, and fatire ; the point being not fo much to confure, as to expofe, 
the learned Differtator : for Mr. Boyle, in his Preface to the * Epiftles of Phala- 
ris,” Nad fignified his own diftruft of their geuuinenets, and, in effect, declared 
bimfelf very indifferent about it. Bentley, on the other hand, who had nothing 
in view but to fupport what he had afferted, by proving the Epifiles fpuriovs, 
though he is far from being deftitute of flrokes of humourous fatire, abounded 
chiefly in argument and erudition: and by thefe gained over all the Reafoners 
and the Learned, while the Laughers, who make an infinite majority, were 
¢arried away by the art of Mr, Boyle’s perfoamance. In fhort, though the haugh- 
tinefs, the infulence, the rude teinper, and pedantry, of Dr. Bentley, made him 
jaRly odious ; yet, to'give him bis due, his “¢ Differtatioa on the Epifiles of Pha- 
Jaris,”” with his anfwer to the obje€tions uf Mr. Boyle, is one of the mott illuttri- 
ous monuments of fagacity, mice ditcernment, ‘kill in eriticifin, and depth of 
¢rudition, that eves was erected by aman of letcers. If, toute the words of Mr. 
Boyle, in the Preface to his ‘* Examination,” he did ** carry his criticifm fo far 
as to aflert, yot only of Phalaris, but of his Editor alfo, that they neither of 
them wrote what was aicribed to them,” he went no farther than the difcerning, 
unprejudiced, and learned part of the peblic went with him. What fhare Mr. 

oyle had in the edition of Phalaris, which no doubt he was put upon to raife a 
utile sepuiation in letters, is not ealy to determine: bey many are of opiniony 
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tionies of Mr. Bennet and Mr. Gibfon (who had been employed as 

the collator ) Stung by thefe ftubborn facts, Dr. Bentley, in the 

enlarged edition of his Diftertation, 1699, endeavoured to invalidate’ 
their force, by an attempt to weaken the credibility of the witnefles. 

On Dr. King, in particular, he has condefcended to beftow near 

eight pages of his Preface, a thort fpecimen of which is annexed 

to the Letter we have laft referred to. In a fecond letter to Mr. 

Boyle*, our author, with great modefty, refutes the groundlefs ca- 

lumny, and proves that Dr. Bentley himfelf has confirmed his tetti- 

tony in every particular, but the having omitted the great Critic’s 
beautiful fimilitude of ‘* a fqueezed orange.” 

‘¢ In the progrefs of the controverfy +, Dr. King publithed his 
* Dialogues of the Dead{,” written (as he fays) ‘* in fel defence,” 
and replete with that admirable fpecies of banter which was his pe- 
culiar talent, and which muft have abundantly mortified his adver- 
fary’s vanity.” 

Dr. King’s Dialogues of the dead are, indeed, full of ex- 
cellent wit and humour, but as all, except one, bear relation 
to the once popular, though now almoft forgotten, difpute be- 
tween Boyle and Bentley, about Phalaris’s Epittles, they might 
afford little amufement to our readers, We {hall feledt for 
their entertainment, therefore, the dialogue above-mentioned, 
between the Cardinal’s tooth-drawer, the Pope’s corn-cutter, 
and the Mufti’s receiver-general. 

“ DiaLocue XI}. Shewing the way to modern preferment. SicnioRr 
InquisiIrivo—Don Sspastiano Des Los Musracuizros— 
Sicnior Cornaro—Musrarua. 

** Ine. Pray, gentlemen, have a fittle more patience with one 
another; you do not imagine the danger that may be in quarreljug 
here amongft the fhades below. Let me be fo happy as to compdic 
the difference. , 

‘* Sep. To take the right-hand of a perfon of my quality! 

“ Corn. To affront a perfon that has made fuch afigureina the . 
other world as I have done ! 

‘Inq. Dear gentlemen, I believe neither of you knew the other’s 
quality. ft is ufual here, where death makes us all equal, anJ 
where I fhall be glad to make all friends. I long to knew. to what - 


perfons I am about to do fo good an office. ‘ 
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that the “ Examination,” though publifhed with his name, was inreality no part 
of ithis. It was then, and has fince been, generally afcribed to Dean Aldrich, 
Dr. Atterbury, Dr. John Friend, Dr. Smallridge, and o her wits of , Chat 
Church, who contributed their quetas in this work, for the fake of humbling (x 
zedoubtable Bentley, whom they heartily hated. 

* Vol. I. p. 142, 

+ Of which fee fome account, vol. I. p. 135, and vol. TIT. p. 296. 

F Vol. I. p. 144. ; = x 

* This is printed as a “ Dialogue of the Dead,” though of 2 vitfcrent {.° 
from the preceding T'e~.—It was publiflied long before the others; but the rr 
cife time does not appear, any nearer than that it was in the Pont Leai 
cent XP; which began in 1680, and-endedin 16g! 
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‘© Ses. Then, Sir, I do let you know, that I was Don. Se¢, 
battiano des los Muttachieros, a favourite and prime minifter to Car- 
dinal Porto-carero, that great Prelate, who hath difpofed of fo 
large a fhare of the univerfe, and is the padrcne of the greateit 
monarchs. 

“ Corn. Why then I likewife let you know, that I was Signior 
Cornaro. My friend was the prefent Pope Innocent XI. He has 
been beholden to me for many good offices done him, both before 
and fince he came tothe papacy ; nor durit any tnan in Ronie have 
affronted me. 

“Ine, Why then, gentlemen, we of this world may hope to 
hear fomething of importance from the other, when two fuch greay 
miniflers arrive here. 

Ses. ** I muft own, I have received returus of gratitude from the 
Cardinal, for the fervices I have done, which were daily ; but the 
frequency of them did not make them the Iefs regarded by his ex 
cellency. © heavens! how otten have I fmoothed thofe hairs, 


which the cares of fo great a monarchy had ruftléd ! and how have 
I ftiffened and exalted the fame uiultachios, to the terror of his’ 
enemies !—1 Have eafed that mouth which is the oracle of the In- 
dies; and, when the mines of Portofi could not have fent relief, by’ 
the extraction of one fingle efile, too fmall to be called’a tooth, I 
have raifed new harmony in all his fibres. By fuch great actions E 
firft gained his efteem, ull, being afterwards receiyed into his pri- 


vacies, I envied not the ttate of a Grandee ; who might cover betore 
the king, but mutt have been uncovered to me, if he hoped for any 
admittance to the Cardinal. . ; 

* Corn. It is true, Sir, you havé done fervice in the world. 
But what is that like having been placed in Rome, the feat of em- 
pire? By my friendhhip, Cardinals have been’ able’ to tread the 
Vatan, and there undertake the protection of crowned heads ; 
which might have funk, had not I eradicated thofe painful excref- 
ecnces which hindered the progreffion of their patronss Ambafla- 
dors have often waited in the papal anti-chamber, till this hand had 
pertormed its duc operation upon that toe, before which even their 
matters in their utmoit grandeur muit fall down and venerate. 

** Ing, Mow happy am I, after death! In the other world, I 
might have fearched long enough before I might have fouad out 
Cardinal Porto-Carero’s tooth-drawer and Pope Innocent’s corn-cut- 
ter together at one interview. But, fince 1 have that good fortune, ~ 
pray let me know which way, from fuch beginnings, you might 
rife to the height of empire, as 1 perceive both of you have done ? 

* Ses. Eaily, Sir, very eafily. 

** Corn. Aye, Sir, very eafily. 

“Seg. But you muft think we had our methods. T began firff 
with my fellow-fervants and tradefmen— his razors’ hdd the wortt fort 
vf ftcel in them—his fciflars were dear, and of no ufe—his wath- 
balls not perfumed, and intolerable—but he had ferved his eminence 
many ycurs, and I might be too’ bold in finditig fault with him.— 
When this takes, then I begin my management’ at home—Diego’ 
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does uot come with the water—Jaccomo has not made the lather— 
Francifce never brufhes the combs 

* Inq Very political! ** Little fervices moft oblige great per- 
fonages,” fays a learned author. 
** Ses. ‘Fhus I make tcoting for my own creatures ; never fuch 














perfumes as thofe of Don Balthatar—Don Fernandes goes himfelt Pi 
for all his fnuff to the Indies—never fuch a diligent creature as the ithe 
litle Jaquinelio—Ricardo is never abseac. a i 


“ Corn. It is very true that a fetrled miniftry muft depend upon 
the friendfhip of inferiors. saa 

* Sep. In a little time, my creatures had a correfpondence : 
from the Cardinal's beard to the very toot of the itair-cafe. Ac- 
cording to the cue, his eminence hus not lept well to-night; he 





icems ‘not to be in good-humour; nothing has been catled for. ; 

But my little minifters never carry any thing from me but what i 
is fatal. Your care left you fhould diiturb his eminence fhall be ae 
interpreted as your neglect of duty ; your fear of his bad humour i 


fhall put him into one. ‘Thus commanding at home, I extend my 
powers abroad, and great perfons muit be {ubject to the fame laws \ 
as their inferiors; and when I can difpoie (though but in appear- ‘ 
ance) of fuch private minutes, there is nothing in publick but muii 
tall under my power. ae 

“ Ine Had I received your inftructions in the other world, 7 
might have much improved upon them. But, Signior Cornaro. ee 
you feem thoughtful. “he 

** Corn. You have been difcourfing how much fmall thing 
may be improved ; and 1 have been caiting up how much I have 
been able so make of g corn When the world was intent upo 
the Pope’s countels, to fee which he would mott incline to, either 
the intereit of the Auitrian family, or elfe of France, in relation 
to the Spanith Monarchy—he calls to me one day, ** Signiorgg 
have occation to make ufe of your fidelity. But dare you beat 
feandal dare you endure the centure of the werld, and that as 
long as I fhalt think it convenient for my fervice 7” —* Any thisy,” 
ery 4, ** may it pleafe your Holinefs! fo you know it to be imno- 
vent ”—** Why I mutt be indifpofed for fome time,”’ fays his Ho- an be 
linefs. I dare not truft my pbyficians, leit they fend ‘me fomething ae } 
that may really difpatch me. But thee 1 ‘can trutt; thou thalt iur- ? 














ter me to give out—but itay, here are a thoufand crowns for thee" ie ae 
that, as thou wert cutting my -corns, thy knife flipt, and niade a ee fe 
wound fo uneafy to me, that walking may be dangerous ”—- It'was at 
doxe ; for who dares difobey his Holinefs * I had immediately che ig 
Whole cogcourfe of Rome about me. * Is it not cuflamed, moi i 
noble Cornaro ? When will he able to walk? when to give audi- i 


ence? I have a petition; and fhall be ruined, if not delivered 
within thefe two days. Is nothing to. be done in private, honeit 
Sigmor ?? What with Cardinals, Secretaries, Imperial. and Spa- 
nih factions, receiving prefents, and inwardly laughing at their 
folly, I was fo far wearied, that I had almott refolved to undeceive 
shun. You may obferve what a’ fmall’thing, in outward appear- 

: ance, 
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ance, his Holinefs made ufe of to gain time, till he could fee the 
various turns of affairs in the European ftates, fo as to be able to 
regulate his own counfels. 

‘© Sep. Fair and foltly, good Sir! I cannot fay that I did fo much 
good ; but I occalioned an equal proportion of difturbance by as 
finall a matter. Ecing, by various methods too numerous to re- 
late, admitted to Cardinal l’orto-carero’s clofet, I one day faw a pa. 
per, beginning, ‘* In the Name, &c.”’ by which I fuppofed ‘it 
the Cardinal’s will: and the hopes of a legacy made me double my 
diligence. ‘The Cardinal fome days continued writing ; and I go- 
ing in to fnulf the lights, he complained of his pen, and bad me 
mend it. Now that very pen (if all be true as the world fays 
fince) may have difpofed of Spain and both the Indies. However, 
it was not my bufine!s to enquire who made the late king of Spain's 
will. But it was happy forme: I had ail the pretenders to prefer- 
ment under Philip the Fourth to wait upon se in a morning. 
Vice-roys were my companions. ‘ When will his eminency fiir? 
Is he longa drefling ? Who fpeaks to him firft as he comes out of 
his clofet ? Could not you whifper him ? Might not ¢4is make you 
my friend ?” 

‘* Corn. Undoubtedly, Sir, you knew that, whilft he was 
dveffing, was the properett time to accoft him. 1 have heard of.a 
great emprefs, Semiramis, who commanded fuch mighty armies, 
that fhe was forced to wear man’s cloaths,. to avoid the folicitations 
of her court-ladies : for, before that, fhe had not a pin ftuck in her 
but what coft her a province, not a lock curled but what coft her 
two; and that, as women went then and go now, was pretty 
chargeable drefling every morning. But, blefs me! who comes 
here? On my word, he has been terribly handled. 

*« Must. Yes, indeed, ill enough handled! I teft my mafter's 
cayeafe floating in a river, and have made the beft of my way hithes 
to provide for him. 

** Inq. Pray, Sir, who may have been your mafter ? 

** Must. Why, Sir, he was the late Mufti of the Ottoman 
Empire. Butthe mob were pleafed to dethrone the Sultan*, to 
force away the Grand Vizir, and to do an extraordinary favour for 
my matter, and more than ever had been done toa Mufti before ; 
that is, tomurder him, drag him about the ftreets, throw him inta 
a river (and, thank their civility !) to throw me after him. 

** Inq Pray, Sir, what poit might you have borne under him? 

‘* Musr. Poft, Sir What poft, Sir? Why every poft, from 
his cook to his receiver general. Sir, I was a true fervant fitting 
tor a great man, and ready to execute every thing that his power 
might command, or his appetites defire. “My mafter, Sir, loved 
money; and had all the laws, both human and divine, of the Otto» 
inan Empire, to difpofe of ; and confequently had the fale of them: 
and, as 1 told you juit now, 1 was his fervant. ‘The mob — 

the 
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lyman III, who was depofed in 1692, was fueceeded by. Achmet LL, 
¢ this Dialogue appears to have been written in that year , 
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the Mufti was covetous, though I never found him fo; and called 


me ‘ his money-bag maker :” for, it is true, by education, I was 
a French taylor ; but not liking my trade, lran away, was taken 
captive, turned Turk, had a kind mafter, under whom I made many 
a peuny by interpreting the Alcoran : and I hoped to have retired 
with what I had to Italy ; and there, as I was circumcifed, to have 
ended my days in peace, under the notion of a Jewith broker.— But 
it is ordered otherwite. 

Inq. Well, I will retire, fince my two late acquaintance have got 
fy good acompanion. Truly, three very famous men have found 
out three very hopeful minifters. However, the poor fellows were 
not to be blamed, fince they only ufed the readieft means to mo- 
dern preferments,” 

But we muft here take leave, for the prefent, of thefe ene 
tertaining volumes ; referving a farther’ account of: them for 
our next Review. 





Philofophical Tranfaétions, giving fome account of the prefent un- 
dertakings, jludies and labours of the Ingenious, in many con~ 
fiderable parts of the world. Vol. LXV. fer the year 1975» 
Part II. 4to. 7s. 6d. Davis. 

Having enumerated in our laft Review, the feveral articles 
contained in this fecond part of the volume of the Royal So- 
cicty’s Tranfaétions for laft year, few of which. will admit of 
extraét, we fhould have difmified it with the notice already 
taken, had we not intimiated, in our account of the experi- 
ments made in a heated room by the Doétors Fordyce and 
Blagden, containéd in the firft part of the volume *, that we 
might have occafion to be more explicit on the fubje&t, whea 
we fhould receive farther information concerning it. Some 
zealous friend of the AZonthly Reviewers, and, as it ould feem, 
ill-informed pupil of the experimentalifts, has, in the mean 
time, thought proper to take us to tafk, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of Oétober laft, for the few curfory ftrictures we 
then made on the fubje& ; condemning our article in terms at 
leaft as unguarded as could be any expreffion of ours t.—We: 

Vou. IL. Aa lock: 


* Sec London Review, Vol. If. Page 69. ‘ 

+ To this anonymous Hypercritic we fhould not have sige a reply, hed we 
not been repeatedly called upon by our correfpondentsy as well as had fome resfom 
to think the pupil was prompted by one or other of his friends or preceptors. 

He fays, Tt appears on the whole, that the London Reviewers have failed in 
ro criticifm on this article, either becaufe they know nothing of the matter in 

and, 
Vel quia nil re&tum, nifi quod placuit fibi, dacunt, é&c. ; 
and that they would better fupport their credit by endeaviu-ing to acquire more 


knowledge, or move modefty and candour, than by {neering now and then at 
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Jook upon ourfelves therefore as, in fome meafure, obliged to 
take fome notice of his objeétions ; as well as of the 45th and 
47th articles, of the prefent publication, on the fame fubje&; 
although they afford but little farther information concerning it, 

‘* ‘The London Reviewets,” fays our Hypercritic, ‘* complain 
of an egregiows error into whick Dr. Fordyee and Dr. Blagden have 
fallen along with the vulgar; to wit, ‘* that of fitppofing the mercu- 
‘* rial therniometer to be a real néafure of the heat of the air, or of 
** any other bodies to which it may be applied, except of fuch as aré 
*¢ of equal denfity with the mercury ii the infttument.’”” What ex- 
periments thefe crities have made, or what reafons they can alledge in 
fupport of their private opinion on this fubject, they have not conde- 
fcended fro ‘communicate ; it cannot, therefore, be fuppofed that it 
will much affect the credit of the gentlemen who fubjected themfelves 
to the experiments related: if may, however, not be amifs to men- 
tion a few things of which the London Reviewers mutt be totally ig- 
norant, or which they muft regard in a very different point of view 
from the ufual one. 

1. The London Reviewers feem not to have heard of, or not to at- 
tend to, that equilibrium or uniform diffulion which it is the nature of 
heat to affect, and which, fooner or later (according to’ circumftan- 
ces), it never fails to attain. ‘Fhisis a point futficiently eftablifhed 
by obfervation.” 

‘ On the contrary, this is the very point in difpute, That 
heat, partially tebing an homogenous body will im time, and 


under fome circumflances, be equally diffufed throughout that 
body, whether fotid or fluid, is undoubtedly true: but that a 
number of heterogenous or diffimilar bodies will be equally’ 
affeéted by the heat of one and the fame circumambient me- 
dium, in any time or under ry | circurnftances, is what the 


Reviewers indeed, have heard of, but is what they abfolutely 
deny, and for which they will give their reatons.—He afks 

*¢ Ifthe temperature of the quickfilver in the thermometer exceed 
that of the furrounding air in which i¢ has remained a due time, 
whence does it detive this additional heat? or what hinders that the 
colder air does not carry off the fuperabundant heat of the mercury ?” 


conduStors of the Monthly Review, and thus foliciting a oomparifon, which, if made 
will turn ont to their very great difadvantage.” 

i We cannot help remarking that the knowledge of this advocate, for the Monthly 
Reviewers appears ta be nearty ona parwith his modefty and candour. The Montb- 
ky Reviewers know better than to fuppofe literary credit can be long: fupported by 
any other means than thofe by which it is juftly acquired. But we do not think 
even them knowing enough to tell us how modefly and candour are’ to be acquired ez 
cept through the acqu'fition of knowledze, by fuck as poflefs them not, or have 
once loft them. In this refpect they are as irretrievable as reputation itfelf; and 
the fogacity of the Monthly gentlemen themfelves would have no other remedy thar 
that of enqu ring, with the fat knight in the farce, ‘¢ Where a commodity of good 
names might be bought 2?” The London Reviewers are not, indeed, fo bafhful as to 
thun a fair compariton, tho’ they do not elicit an unfair reprefentation by fuch 
difingenuous and illiberal mevhods as are pra€ticed by their rivals,— Did 
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Did the London Reviewers fet up for Oracles, and under 
take to expound riddles and anfwer queftions, it might be 
thought incumbent on them to reply direétly to thete. In. 
which cafe, however, they might fubjeét themfelves to the 
inconvenience impatiently complained of by Scaliger ; who, 
being famous for his communicative difpofition, was peftered 
with tke queries of fo magy blockheads, that he wilhed he 
himtelf had never Jearnt to read. Nothing, indeed, can be 
truer than the obfervation, that as fgnoramus will be able to atk 
gueftions, to which the moft erudite and fcientifie will be puz- 
vied how to make an anfwer: and that, not from the great 
difficulty of the queftion ; but from the incapacity of the que- 
sift, to comprehend, the circumftances, on whic the {olution 
of the difficulty depends. That this feéms to be the pretent 
cafe appears from the writer’s floverly ufe of terms. What 
gloes he mean by the temperature of the guickfilver exceeding 
that of the air ? One body may exceed another in the degrees 
of heat or of cold ; but the degrees of its température are relative 
and take place from the point of mediocrity between both, fo 
that they may exceed either way. Again, What does he mean, 
by the quickfilver’s remaining in the air a due time ? According 
to his notion, it cannot have remained in it a due time, till it 
have acquired the fame permanent degree of heat or cold 5 
which, we fay, can never be. 
Equaily vague apd unphilofophicai is the Janguage of -his 
next paragraph. 
*« There is unqueftionably a great variety in different bodies with 
refpect to their capacity of imbibing and communicating heat, nor 
does this variety follow the ratio of cheir denfity, tenacity, or any- 
other property hitherto afcertained : but that fooner or later all bodies 
ounalledily aitive at the temperature of the furrcunding medium, 
(provided, always, they retain their fixity, and ar¢ not converted 
into vapour), hath sot, I believe, been difputed in thefe later umes, 
except by the London Reviewers,” 
We have read of bodies imbibing liquids, both cold and hot 5 
in which latter cafe they may be faid to imbibe HEAT ; but 
they muft be thirfty fouls of bodies, indeed, that can imbibe 
heat in the abftrvaé& (which this writer takes to be of the fame na- 
ture with fire) or heat any other way than in a liquid. We have 
heard, it is rue, of Powel, the mountebank who eat fire, and 
of Salamanders that live and breathe in that element. But we 
know of no hody a fire-drinker, but the intemperate confu- 
mers of brandy and Britith {pirits.—Jefting apart, this imbibing 
of heat is an tinmechanical and therefore, in ipeaking of bodies, 
an unphilofophical, unmeaiing ‘term ——As to the point in 
queftion having before been di{puted or not 5 it Is a circum- 
tance immaterial refpe€ting its decifion. But this is certain, 
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that our Hypercritic’s oracles, the Afonthly Reviewers have here- 
tofore repeatedly maintained the fame doétrine as the London 
Reviewers now do. This is a circumftance, however, to whick 
he appears to be aftranger ; kindly informing us how we might 
have reafoned more philofophically on the occafion 

‘¢ 2. Moft people are aware of the extreme fallibility of our fenfes 
with refpect to the eltimation of the degrees of heat ; yet the bett foun- 
dation which the Reviewers can have for their theory is the evidence 
of the fenfe of feeling. I immerfe a piece of wood, another of ivory, 
anda third ofiron, in water heated to 112°; they are fufiered to re- 
fnain in it a confiderable time, and are then taken out, and quickly 
wiped dry: I handle firft the wocd, and find it moderately warm , 
then the ivory, which is confiderably warmer; lait of all the iron, 
the heat of which is fo much greater that I am unable to hold it in 
my hand a moment: I recollect preféntly Lord Bacon’s hy pothefis of 
motion being the caufe of heat ; and, knowing that there is more 
matter, ora greater number of elementary particles, under the fame 
bulk in iron than in ivory, and in ivory than in wood, I conclude, 
that there muft be alfo more motion, and confequently a greater de- 
gree of heat, which is fuppofed to be the proper effect of it. It is 
pity the Reviewers had not given, in fupport of their opipion, fome 
experiments as decifive, or conclulions as {cientifical, as the 
above.” 

Is it not a pity for this critic that we do not think the con- 
clufion, as he has ftated the premifes of the above experimen‘, 
decifive or icientific at all. The inference, that there is more 
motion in a body, becaufe there is more matter in its bulk, is felle 
and illogical, in thofe, who make an effential and primary. 
diftin&tion. between matter and motion *. 

But let us attend to the ** better reafon” of this fcientific 
philofopher. 

** Unluckily, certain experiments, equally familiar and as much 
to the purpofe, tend to prove exacily the contrury. Ina hot fum- 
mer’s day I feek every expedient fora little temporary retrefhment ; 
T handle different fubitsaces with that view ; I find ivory colder to the 
touch than wood, and iron than ivory ; in this cafe, then, denfity 
and compactne’s of texture feems as unfavourable to the prefence of 
heat as in the former cafe it was favourable to it. It can hardly be 
expected that fuch accemplithed philofophers as the London Review- 
ers will give up their eftablithed notions on this fubject ; but there és 
a method of explaining both thefe cafes: thus, it is natural to fup- 
pofe, in the firit cafe, when the wood, ivory, and iron, have a Aigé- 
er temperature [meaning we fuppofe otter} than that of the human 
body, that the denfer jubjtance will communicate more heat to the {kin 
than the rarer, beeaufe a greater munber of particles will be applied in 
contact to it, and the smprficw mutt neceflarily be more forcible: for 4 

* Stich a diftin@ion, however; is not always to be deduced from phyfical 
exper:ment. : 
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&milar reafon, in the latter.cafe, when the fubftance is colder than oltr 
bodies, the denfer itis, the more heat will it extra® from them, and 
the /enfation of cold in the part willbe more remarkable: it is evident 
that in either cafe the temperature of the three bodies muft be exadily the 
jame, becaufe they had been expojed a fufiicient time to one and the fame 
heating caufe, that is, to the water in the firit inftance, and to the air 
ja the fecond.” 

We fee here that this Hypercritic has no other idea of the 
denfity of bodies, than that of their containing more or fewer 
particles of matter ; and to this he even unputes the compact- 
neis of their texture, though it is obvious that a fpecifically 
heavier body is frequently lels compaét of texture than.a-light- 
erone. His illuitration of the experiment, adduced, is yet 
fill more unphilofophical than the preceeding. He fuppotes 
that the fame particles of matter will at one time communtcate 
heat aad at another time extra? it. But why f—He aiks us, 


by what means, and in what manner certain phanomena are’ 
produced : let him tell us how a hot body communicates heat 


to a cold one, and a cold one extraéts it from a hot one. ' He 
talks in the one caie of a forcible impreffion.—What by mere 
appofition or application ’—Then how, in the ether, 1s the 
extraction to be efle€ted '—Is there any magnetic or other Aind 
of attra&tion in the cate ?—This is the true pucrility of the 
“in dock, out nettle” of infant experimentalifts, and thie 
* tobacco hic, that will make you either well or fick” of 
grown children —As to the temperature of the bodies being 
ihe fame becaufe they are expoted a /uffictent time to the heat- 
ing caufe ; this, we fay again, is taking that for granted which 
remains to be proyed, unlefs we quibble on the /rfficiemy of the 
time to effe&t what we deny can ever be effected. 

** 3, The London Reviewers,’ continues this critic, ** feem to 


have fomething peculiar in their notions concerning the communica-. 


tion of heat: ** Were it not for the attrition and fermentation of the 
** heteroceneous folids that float in the atmofphe:e,” they are firm- 
ly perfuaded “ the air would not be fufceptible of heat at all,+not- 
** withilanding it would communicate the heat of the furrouncing 
‘* bodies to each other.’’ Now, in what manner the air, however 
deprived of heterogeneous particles, fhould communicate to fur- 
rounding bodies a degree of lieat which it wants itfelf, we muft be 
content to remain ignorant, till thefe gentlemen fhall chufe to be more 
full and explicit on this important fabject.” 

As this writer admits the fubjeét to be important, and ccn- 
feffes his ignorance concerning it, we will endeavour to illu 
trate our meaning. By the ar it 1s plain we meant the atmof- 
phere in general, abounding in heterogeneous folids or gravi- 
tating particles, floating amidft that ubtile medium or elaftic 
Zuid, which he himtelf in the next paragraph fuppotes to a 
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the principal fhare in the communication of heat*. Now 
heat is conveyed, if we may fo expreis ourielves, from one 
folid body to another, through an elaftic medium, by the vi- 
bratory motion propagated through the feries of elaftic parti- 
cles compofing it, or interfperfed among the gravitating partictes 
joined in its compofition.—This motion is generated in fuch 
fluid by that of the particles compoting the heated folids ; 
which particles are in conftant vibration ; and indeed to the 
regularity, force and velocity of fuch vibration is to be impu- 
ted their attraction of cohefion : a quality that ts always dif- 
turbed, and may be totally defiroyed by increafing the velo- 
city and irregularity of the conftituting vibrations. It is to this 
irregularity and increafe of velocity that the heat of the body 
itfelf is owing ; as by fuch means the fri€tion between the 
component particles increafes, till at length the velocity of 
thote vibrations, is fo violent as to overcome the refiftance of 
the furrounding medium, when the particles feparate ; and 
the body lofes its form and ftability +. 

In like manner, the gravitating particles in an heterogeneous 
elaftic fluid are put in motion, by the propagation of the vi- 
brations from one heated folid- body to another. Hence arites 
that fri€tion between them which caufes heat in fuch fluid, 
a in a lefs degree and in proportion to its denfity, or the 
number of iuch gravitating particles: from which, if the elaf- 
tic fluid were quite cleared, ihe vibratory motions would be 
communicated from one elaftic particle to another without fric- 
tion, amd therefore would caufe no heat in fuch fluid. 

This.appears at leaft to be the ftate of the cafe with the heat 
that is propagated by the rays of light; which generate no heat 
in a mecium through which they pafs undifturbed in right 
lines {, agreeable to the aflertion of Sir Ifaac Newton, in the 


third 


* € It fvems rather that the air is not fo neceffary to the communication of 
heat as one would at firft fuppofe, and that fome more fubtile medium has the 
principal fhare in this matter.”’ 

+ Perfons, unaccuftemed to confider the component parts of all bodies to be in 
wioiion, May think it itrange that their powerful cohefion fhould be attributed to 
fuch a caufe : but if they reticét that the moft heavy and hardeft bodies preferve 
their flability or diffulve into fluidity, according to the furrounding medium ; and 
at the fame time, confider that the refiftance, which a fluid medium makes to the 
pafiage of any folid particle, is in a certain proportion to its velocity, fo that a 
medium indefinitely rare would make an indefinite refiftance to a particle moving 
indefinitely fwitt ; admitting the fpace then in which the vibrations are performed 


to be a propertionably indefinite vacuum, the cohefion of the moving particles muft 
be indefinitely flrong, 


} We do not here meddle with the difpute whether the rays of light are vibrato- 
FY Motions, propagated through an claftic medium or material corpufcles projected 
from the Juminous body: tho’ we are of the former opinion, notwithftanding the 
arguments, juppoied to be concluliye, in favour of the latter. Indeed the inconfif- 

tencKes 
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third book of his Principia, “ Quod radii folis non agitant 
media que permeant, nifi in reflectione et refraétione.” It hasy 
indeed, been proved by experiment that the portion of air, ly- 
ing in the focus of the moft potent /peculum, is not at all af- 
fected with heat by the patlage of light through it, but con- 
tinues of the fame temperature with the ambient air, although 
any opaque body, or even any tranfparent body, denfer than 
air, when put in the fame place, would be intentely heated in 
an inftant ¢. 

Can there be any doubt, then, that the air, or atmofphere, 
may be made the rheans of comnmunicating to and from denfer 
folid bodies, a greater degree of heat than itfelf can poffeis ? 

It is a matter of fome difficulty with this philofopher to re- 
concilé our aflertion with what followed ; viz. ‘* that the heat 
* of bodies ftands exaétly in the fame predicament with their 
“© motion: the quantity communicated from one to another 
follows the fame general ratio: what the one lofes the other 
gains, &c.” 

“ What kind of motion that is, fays he, which can be commu- 
Aicated from a body without having been firlt imparted ¢o it, mutt 
be left to the London Reviewers to determine.” 

If he had ever heard of the inteftine motion of bodies, (and 
it is no novel doétrine) one would think, he would have found 
no difficulty in reconciling the paflages in queftion ; which he 


. 


< 
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is pleafed to term ( though they are firi€tly mechanical and ma- 


thematical) metaphyfical, and if not wholly nonfenfical, foreign to 
the —- But we fhalf here take leave of this pretended 
Ariftarchus, with a return of the compliment, he pays to the 
Reviewers ; ‘* he does not feem to be acquainted with the very 
elements of this part of Natural Philofophy.” Having run 
this article to a fufficient length, alfo, we muft defer our in- 
tended Obfervations on the tranfaétionsabove-mentioned, and the 
purpofes, defigned to be anfwered by the experiments, recorded 
ma them, to another opportunity. 





An Enquiry into the Nature and Caujes M4 the Wealth of Nations. 
By Adam Smith, LL. D. and F.R.S. Formerly Profeffor of 
Moral Philofophy in the Univerfity of Glafgow. 2 vols. 404 
rl. 16s. 0. Cadell. 

Continued from page 87. 


Indebted. 


tencies, attending the inconceivable velocity, rarity and tenuity of light, confider= 
. fr 7 moving body, bring that do€trine, i our opinions very near to a redutito 
abjurdum, % 

_+ Vide, Effays and Obfervations, Phyfical and Literary. Read before a fo- 
Siety in Hdinburghs Vol. Hl. page 22, et feqs 
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Indebted as the politicel writers of the prefent age, are tg 
thoie of the /2/, for the inveftigation of firft principles, we 
cannot help thinking the beft of our former writers on fubjeéts 
of civil polity, rather too abftraéted and fpeculative for pre- 
fenr edincation. It 1s to the credit of feveral of thefe times 
that, after the example of other experimental philofophers, 
they begin to found their principles more on experience and 
fefs on {peculation. Hence it is that the doétrines they ad- 
vance, frequently. furprize the bookith theorift. with the ap- 
pearance of fallacious novelty. The fatt, however, is thag 
the innovation, effected by the difcoveries and improvements 
of modern times, hath not only given a new face to the fcience 
of politics, but hath effentially varied the fundamental parts of 
the hitherto prevailing fyftems ofcivil government. To this it 
may be added, that political adminiftration is become infinite- 
ly more complicated and difficult, than it was in ages and 
countries, whofe commercial connections were. few and con- 
fined, and whofe manners were unrefined and-fimple. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that our political ditquifitions fhould take a 
new caft, and the principles, now neceffary to be affumed, 
fhould appear confiderably enlarged and improved. As the 
Juxury of an age or two ago, is ceconomy, and even penury, 
in this, maxims muft vary with manners, and even firft prin- 
ciples change, at leaft in capacity and extent, with the témes. 

This reilection may poffibly be neceflary to conciliate the, 
very liberal manner, in which our ingenious author appears 
to have accommodated his political principles to thé prefent 

tuation of things. : 

‘The fecond volume of this work, containing Book the fourth 
and fifth, treats *¢ Of Syftems of Political Economy” and “ Of 
the.Revenue of. the Sovereign or Common-wealth.” 

In a very fhort Intvoduétion to the firft ot thete objeéts, be- 
isg the fulyeét of the fourth book, our author. obferves that 

** Political economy, ¢eonfidered as a brarich of the feience of 2 
ftatefman or legiflator, propofes two dittint objects ; firft, to provide 
a plentiful revenue or fubfiftence for the people, or miore properly 
to enable them to-provide fuch a revenue or fubfiftence for them- 
felves ; and fecondly, to fupply the ftate or commonwealth with a 
revenue fufficient for the publick fervices.’ It propofes to enrich 
both.the people and the fovereign. 

“* The ditierent progrefs of opulence in different ages and nations, 
has given occation to-two different fyftems of political economy, 
with regard to enriching the people. The one may be called 
the. fyfcm of commerce, the other that of agriculture, I fhall 
endeavour toexplain-both as fully and diftinétly as Ican, and fhall 
begin with the fyftem of commerce. It is the modern fyftem, and: 
is Leff underftood-in our own country and im our own times.” Th’ 
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In, chap. 1, ‘he lays down, accordingly, ‘ the principle of 
fhe’ cbthmerciat or mercantile fyftem ; beginning with a diiplay 
df the popular riotion, hitherto conceived of it: which he ex- 
pofes and explodes. 

“+ That wealth confifts: tn * ages or in gold and filver, is a. po- 
pular notion which naturally arifes from the double function 
of money, as the initrument, of commeree, and as the mea- 
fure of value. In canfequence of its. being the inirument of 
commerce, when we have money we can, more - readily obrain 
whatever elfe we have occafion for, than by. means of any other 
commodity. The great: affair, we always find, is:to get money. 
When that is obtained, there is no difficulty in making any fub- 
fequent purchafe. In confequence of its being the meafure of 
value, we eftimate thet of, al} other commoditiés by the quantity 
of money which they ‘will exchange for. We fay ofa rich man 

at he is worth a great deal, and of a poor man that he is worth 
very little money. A frugul man, or a man eager to be rich, is 
faid to love money ; and a carelefs, agenerous, or a profufe man, 
is faid to be indificrent about it. To grow rich is to get money ; 
and wealth and money, in fhort, are in common language confider- 
ed as in every retpect fyronymous. 

“ A rich country, in the. fame manner as a rich man, is fup- 
pofed to -be a, country abounding in money ; and to heap up goid 
and filver in any country-is fuppofed to be the readieft way to en- 
rich it. For. fome time after the difcovery. of America, the firit 
enquiry of the Spaniards, when they arrived upon any unknown 
coait, ufed to be, if there was any gold or filver to be found in 
the neighbourhood. By the information.which the received, they 
judged whether it was worth while to make a fetrlement there, or 
if the country was worth the conguering. P!ano Carpino, a monk 
fent ambaffador from -the king of France to one of the fons of 
the famous Gengis Khan, fays that the Tartars ufed frequently 
to cfk him if there was plenty of fheep and oxen in the kingdom 
of France. Their enquiry had the fame object with that of the 
Spaniards. They wanted to know if the country was rich enough 
to be worth the. conquering. Among the Tartars, as among all 
other nations of Patt ae who are generally ignorant of the ufe 
of money, cattle are-the inftruments of commerce and the mea- 
fures of value. Wealth, therefore, according to them, confifted 
in cattle, as according to the Spaniards it confifted in gold and fil- 
ver. Of the two, the Tartar notion, perhaps, was the neareft to 
the truth. 

Mr. Locke remarks a diftin@ion between’ money and other 
moveable goods. Ail other moveable goods, he fays, are of fo 
confumable a nature that the wealth which contifls in them 
cannot be much depended on, anda nation which abounds in therm 
one year may without any exportation, but merely by their own 
Wafle and extravagance, be in great want of them the next. Money, — 
on the contrary, is a fteady friend; which though it may travel abouc 
from hand to hand, yet if it gau be kept from going out of the cuun- 
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try is not very liable to be wafted and confumed. Gold and filver, 
therefore, are, according to him, the moft folid and fubstantiat part 
of the moveable wealth of a nation, and to multiply thofe metals 


‘ought, he thinks, upon that account, to be the great object of polis 


tical economy. 

‘* Others admit that if a nation could be feparated from all the 
world, it would be of no confequence how much or how little mo- 
vey circulated in it. The confumable goods which were circulated 
by means of this money, would only be exchanged for a greater or 
2 fmaller number of pieces; but the real wealth or poverty of the 
country, they allow, would depend altogether upon the abundance 
vi fearcity of thofe confumable goods. But it is otherwife, they 
think, with countries which have connections with foreign nations, 
and which are obliged to carry on foreign wars, and to maintain fleets 
and armiesin diitant countries. ‘This they fay, cannot be done, 
but by fending-abroad money to pay them with ; and a nation can- 
not fend much money abroad, unlefs it has a good deal at home. 
Every fuch nation, therefore, muft endeavour in time of peace to 
zccumulate -gold and filver, that when occafion requires, it may 
have wherewithal to carry on foreign wars. 

** In ‘confequence of thefe popular notions, all the different na- 
tions of Europe have itudied, though to little purpofe, every poffi- 
ble means of accumulating gold and filver in their refpective coun- 
tries. Spain and Portugal, the proprietors of the principal mines 
which fapply Europe with thofe metals, have either prohibited 
their exportation under the fevereft penalties, or fubjected it to a 
confiderable duty. The like prohibition ‘feems antiently to have 
made a part of the policy of moft other European nations. Iris 
even to be found, where we fhould expect leaft of all to find it, in 
fome old Scotch atts of parliament, which forbid under heavy pe- 
nalties the carrying gold or filver forth of the kingdom. ‘The like 
policy antiently took place both in France and England, 

** When thofe countries became commercial, the merchants 
found ‘this prohibition, upon many occafions, extremely inconve- 
nient. ‘They could frequently buy more advantageoufly’ with gold 
and filver than with any other commodity, the foreign goods which 
they wanted either to import into their own, or to carry to fome 
other foreign country. They remonftrated, therefore, againft this 
prohibition as hinttul totrade” 

_ The remonftrances, niade on this occafion, he proceeds to 
thew, were founded partly on fubftantial and partly or fophif- 
tucal reafons ; illuftrating the real ftaté of the cafe in a full, 
and, in our opinion, a true point of light. The particular 
iurbye€ts of the feven following chapters into which this book 
wre divided, are as fojlow. 

“ Chap. II. Of Reftraints upon the Importation of fuch Goods 
irom foreign Countries as.can be produced at Home.—Chap. III. 
Ot the extraordinary Reftraints upon the Importation of Goods of 
almott all Kinds, from thofe Countries. with which the Balance is 
fuppoted to be difadvantageous.—Digreffion concerning Banks of 
{ ie ie : aa Depofit, 
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Depofit, particularly concerning that of Amfterdam.—Chap. IV. 
Or Drawbacks.—Chap, V. Of Bounties.—Digreffion concerning 
the Corn Trade and Corn Laws.—Chap VI. Of Treaties ot 
Commerce —Chap. VII. Of Colonies.—Part I. Of the Motives 
for eitablifhing new Colonies.—Part II. Caufes of the Protperity 
at new Colgnies.—Payt. ITI. Qf the Advantages which Europe 
has derived trom the Difcovery of America, and from that .of 4 
Paffage to the Eaft-Indies by the Cape of Good Hope.—Chap. V111. 
Of the Agricultured Syitems, or of thofe Syttems of political 
Oeconomy which reprefent the Produce of Land, as either the 
fole or the principal Source of the Revenue and. Wealth of every 
Country.” 

We fhall felc&, from. the chapter on. the colonies, what 
this writer advances retpedting the Keprefentation cf the Ame~ 
ricans in the Britifh, Houfe of Commons. 

** The idea of reprefentation was unknown in antient times. 
When the people of one ftate were admitted to the right of citizen- 
fhip in another, they had no other means of exercifing that right 
but by coming in a body to vote-and: deliberate with the people of 
that other ftate.. The admiffion. of the:greater part of the inhabi- 
tants of Italy to.the privileges of Roman. citizens, completely ru- 
ined the Roman republic. It was no longer poffible.to-diflinguith 
between who was and who was: nota Roman citizen: No tribe 
could know its own members. A, rabble of any kind could be in- 
troduced into the affemblies cf the people, could drive out the 
real citizens, and decide upon. the affairs of the republic as if they 
themfelves had been fuch. But though: America was to fend fifty 
or fixty. new reprefentatives to parliament, the door-keeper of the 
houfe of commons could not find any great difficulty in diftinguith- 
ing between, who was and who was not a membes. ‘Though the 
Roman conttitution, therefore, was neceffarily ruined by. the union 
of Rome with the allied ftates of Italy, there is nog the leatt pro- 
bability that che Britith conftirution would be hurt by the union of 
Great-Britain with her colonies. That conftitution, on, the con- 
trary, would be compleated by it, and feems to be imperfect 
without it. ‘Fhe affembly which deliberates and decides concern- 
ing the affairs of every part of the empire, m order to be properly 
informed, ought certainly to have reprefentatives trom every part 
of it. That this union, however, could be eafily effectuated, or 
that difficulties and great difficulties might not occur in the execu- 
tion, I do not pretend. I have yet heard of none, however, 
which appear infurmountable. The principal perhaps artic, not 
from the natitre of things, but from the prejudices and opinions 
of the people both on this and the other fide of the Atlantic. 

* We, on this fide the water, ‘are afraid left the multitude of 
American reprefentatives fhould overturn the balance of the contti- 
tution, and increate too: much either the influence of the crown 
on the one hand, or the force of the democracy on the other. Bue 
if the number of Americin repreientatives was to be in propor- 
tion to the produce of American eae the number cf peopel 
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to be menaged woul inereafe exactly in proportion to the means of 
manao’-¢ them; and the means of managing, to the number of 
people -o be managed. he monarchial and democratical parts of 
the conititution would, after the union, ftand exattly in the fame 
degree of relative force with regard to one another as they had done 
before 

“‘ The people on the other fide of the water are afraid left 
their diftance irom the feat of government might expofe them to 
many opprefions. But their reprefentatives in parliament, of which 
the number oucht from the firft to be confiderable, would eatlily 
be able to protect them from all oppreffion. ‘The diftance could not 
much weaken the dependency of the reprefentative upon the con- 
ftituent, and the former would fill feel that he owed his feat in 
parliament and all the confequence which he derived from it to 
the good will of the latter. It would be the intereft of the fors 
mer, therefore, to cultivate that good-will by complaining with 
all the authority of a member of the legiflature, of every outrage 
which any civil or military officer might be guilty of in thofe 
remote parts of the empire. The diftance of America from the 
feat of government, befides, the nations of that country might 
flatter themfelves, with fome appearance of reafon too, would not 
be of very long continuance. Such has hitherto been the rapid 
progrefs of that country in wealth, population and improvement, 
that in the courfe of little more than a century, -perhaps, the 
produce of American might exceed that -of Britifh taxation. 
The feat of the empire would then naturally remove itfelf to that 
part of the empire which contributed moft to the general defence 
and fupport of the whole.” ’ 

In this laft notion, our author agrees with thofe American 
writers, who feem willing only to accede to conciliatory meafures 
on any terms. with the mother-country, in hopes this prog- 
nofticated period might’nct be very diftant. 

Book the fifth is divided into three chapters ; the fubje& of 
the firft of which is, the expences of the foyereign or com- 
monwealth ; the fubdivifions as follow. + s; 

Part I. Of the Expence of Defence.—Part II. Of the Expence 
of Juftice.—Part III. Of the Expence of public Works and pub- 
lic Inftituticns —Article iff, Of the public Works and Inftitutions 
for facilitating the Commerce of the Suciety.—Article zd, Of the 
Expence of the Inftitutions for the Education of the Youth.—Articte 
3d. Of the Expence of the Inflitutions for the Inftruétion of People 
ofa!’ Aves, Part IV. Of the Expence of fupporting the Dignity 
of the Jovercign. 

Chap. II. Contains an Inveftigation “ Of the Sources of the ge- 
neral or public Revenue of the Society.—-Part I. Of the Funds or 
Sources of Revenue which may peculiarly belong to the Sovereign 
or Commonweaith.—Part 1], Of Taxes.— Article ft. ‘Taxes upor 
Rents.— Jaxes upon the Rent of Land.—‘Taxes which are propor 
tioned, not toile Rent, but to the Produce of Land.—Taxes ypon 
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cag Rent of Howfes-—Article 2d. Taxes upon Profit, or upon the 
Revenue arifing from Stock.—Taxes upon the Profit of particwar 
Employmeats.—A ppendix to Articles sft and 2d. Taxes upon the 
Capital Value of Lands, Houfes, and Stock.—Article 3d. Taxes 
upon the Wages ot Labour. —Article 4th. ‘Taxes which, it is in- 
tended, fhould fall indifferently upon every different. Species of Re- 
venue. Capitation ‘faxes. —'T'axes upon confumable Commodities. 
Thap. 3. treats of public debts ; a dubjeét which the author 
manages with much plaufibility and great caution ; but, as 
our limits will not permit us to enlarge on this article, we fhall 
take leave of the work, with his concluding paragraph ; re- 
pecting the importance of our colonies, and of immediate con- 
fequence to our country. 
** Ifthe colonies, notwith{tanding their refufal to fubmit to Britith 


taxes, are ftill to be confidered as provinces of the Britith empire, 


their defence in fome future war may coit- Great Britain as great 
an expence as it ever hath done in any former war. The rulers 
of Great Britain have tor more than a century paft amufed the peo- 
ple with the imagination that they poffefled a great empire on the 
weft fide of the Aciantic.» This empire, however, has bitherto exiit- 
ed in imagination only. It has hitherto been, not an empire, but 
the project of an empire ; not 2 gold mine, but the project of a 
gold mine ; a project which has coft, which continues to coft, 
and which if purfued in the fame way as it has been hitherto, is 
likely to coft immenfe expence, without being likely to bring any 
profit ; for the effects of the monopoly of the colony trade, it has 
been fhewn, are, to the great body of the people, mere lofs in- 
ftead of profit. I; is fureiy now time that our rulers fhould either 
realize this golden dream, in which ‘they have been indulging 
themielves, perhaps, as well as the people ; or, that they fh: uld 
awake from it themfelves, and endeavour to awaken the people. 
If the project cannot be compleated, it ought to be givenup. It 
any of the provinces ot the Britifh empire cannot be mace tv con- 
tribute towards the fupport of the whole empire, it is furciy nme 
that Great Britain thould free herfelf from the expence or de- 
fending thofe provinces in time of war, and of fupporting any 
part of their civjl os military eftablifhmenrs in time of peace, and 
endeayour to accommodate her future views and deiigns to the 
seal mediocrity of her circum Mances.” ’ 





Letters from Htaly, deferibing the Manners, Cuftoms, Antiquities, 
Paintings, Fc. of that Country, in the Years 1770 and 1771, 
toa Friend refiding in France. 3 vols. 8vo. 153. in thats. 
Dilly. Bis 
It has been obferved, by 2 writer, wha affoted fome time 

ago to amufe the world with “ Something New *,” that “ every 

one 


* A publication, in two volumes, fo entiticd, 
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one who goes abroad, now-a-days, whether for health or pleas 
fure, for idlenefs or bufinefs, feems to think himfelf called up- 
on by the public, to render it a minute account of his occu- 
pations, avocations, obfervations, and lucubrations, during his 
pilgrumage. 

ay tome, I have been informed, have fo well prepared 
themielves for this work, before hand, that they have written 
half their book, before they fet out, in order to fave them- 
felves the trouble of lugging the one, they copied from, about 
with them, from ftage to ftage. One perfon, I was affured, 
deferred his journey, for a twelve-month, ’tr/l he had finifbed 
his travels. ‘Thete Gentlemen imay well be faid ta travel much, 
at home.” 

That this hath been the praétice of many dome/fic travellers 
is not to be doubted : indeed, its notoriety proves it to be n- 
thing new.—It does not feem to be the cafe, however, with 
our fair country-woman, the prefent writer ; who, though fhe 
may have /ugged (as our novellift elegantly expreffes it) her 
Keyser + along with her on her tour, has by no means ex- 
plicitly taken him for her guide. On the contrary, her fupe- 
sior attention, tafte and good fenfe are frequently difplayed in 
correcting the miftakes of that learned Itinerant. 

Of thefe letters being the genuine correfpondence of a real 
traveller, and of the female fex, as mentioned in the title-page, 
we are ourfelves convinced as well from their internal evidence, 
as the aflurance, given us by the editor, in his preface. 

“* The author of thefe letters,” fays he, “* made the tour of 
Ttaly with her hufoand in the years 1770 and 1778: her correfs 
pondent, a near and much efteemed relation, had required from her 
at parting, circumftantial details (by letter) of whatever the fhould 
meet with during the period of their feparation, curious or inte- 
reiting; in the view of comparing her communications with the 
beft modern travels of French or Englith pubiication. 

_ ** At the requeft of that relation they are now publithed, with 
little other caution or correction, than the difcharging them (in 
fome meafure) from repetitions, and the fuppreffion of certain mat- 
ters of meer private concern, by no means objects of information 
or entertainment to the public ” 

** Much,” continues he, * of the matter now before us, was 
thrown on paper immediately after; and not a little of it whilit 
the recorded incidents were yet pafling; the greater part of it was 
wrote in the midit of fatigue. in moments unfavourable to preci- 
fion and unfriendly to reflection, fave only to fuch reflections as 
naturally rofe out of the occurring events, 


+ Nor is it only the credulity or inattention of that plodding German, 
which our ingenious Enghificvoman occafionally correéts ; but the deteéts the mif- 
rakes of Richard Lalande and others, when they fall in her way. 
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‘¢ The Editor, who cannot plead indifference’to thefe Letters and 
their author, finds himfelf impelled to anticipate the reader’s ap- 
probation of that fpirit of tendernefs and benevolence, that ani- 
mated warmth fo honeftly avowed, and fo feelingly exerted in the 
defence of freedom and the interefts of humanity, which abundant- 
ly difplay themfelves in the pages now before us. 

“« The Author's declining to give her name to fo circumstantial 
a narrative, as renders it fingularly improbable it faould long re- 
main concealed, feems to call for fome apology ; all the Editor has 
to fay in regard to this peculiarity is, that the utmoft that could be 
obtained frem her, was an acquiefcence in their anonymous pub 
lication ” 

If we were at liberty to hazard a conje€ture from ¢ircums 
ftances, without doing any violence to the modefty and diffi- 
dence of the writer, we fhould guefs the author of thefe let~ 
ters to be well-known in the vicinity of BATH ; and indeed. 
among the literati throughout the whole kingdom, as the pa- 
trone{s of a charitable inftitution that does honour at once to 
her tafte and humanity {. 

Of the ftile and manner of thefe friendly epiftles, as well as 
of the fpecies of information, contained in them, we {hall 
give our readers a few fpecimens. 

Letrer VI. September 29, 1770. ; 

‘* Here we are at Aiguebelle, and here are we to fleep. We 
quitted Chamberry this morning, and had purpofed leaving that 
town yefterday, but were obliged to poitpone eur departure, not 
having been able to procure what is called, a good chaife and 
horles, to convey us to Turin, until this morning: when a wotturin 
prefented himfelé with his horfes and chaife for our approbation. 
It feems we were particularly lucky, for this vorturin is {uppofed ta 
have one of the beft chaifes and the beft horfes at Chamberry ;— 
but after thofe of England, or even of France, it is no eafy matter 
to reconcile one’s felt to a machine, which feems conftructed for 
the purpofe of overturning. It is fo extremely high andnarrow, that it 
totters on plain ground ; it has but two wheels ; the fhafts aretied over 
the back of the horfe, the two extremities having been forced as near 
to each otheras cords can brace them. The confequenceof thele fhatts 
being raifed up fo high is, that the body ef the chaife leans back 5 
fo judge of the eafy fituation of thofe who are thus conveyed. 
Nothing like a fpring to mitigate one’s fufferings ; bur jelt upon 
Jolt—now, by the unevennefs of the road, lofing the equil:brium 
on one fide, till by a fudden rife one trembles for fear of being 
turned topfy-turvy.on the other. ‘The horfe the poitilion rides, is 
tied on with ropes to the fide of the chaife, the {hafts occupying 
the whole breadth. By the frequent breaking cf thefe ropes, th 


+ Mrs. M. of Bath-Eatton—See our Account of Poetical Amufemenrs, at 

i . 1 ea the ladcx’e pardon 

a Villa near Bath, vol. 1. page sp. If we are miilak-n, we beg the lady's pardon 
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chaife muft as frequently itop to tic them up again. For this mg. 
ebine .and three horfes; imeluding one for our courier; we ate 6 
pay fix louis and, an. half; and the vorturix is to ednvey’ our bay: 
eave and his. chaife and: horfes over the mountain *; (I certainty 
need not teil you, theré is no putting more than a pair o: sores 
to a carriage in thefe roads.}—From Chamberry to Montmelian the 
tHe road is narrow, but not danyerous; and the country fertile. 
"Ehetown and citadel of Montmeliaa (which latter is now in ruins} 
are. firuated upon a high and very fteep mounttin, on the [des of 
which the vine is cultivated which yields that wine fe much eteem! 
ed, and fo frequently mentioned by -the Italiah- vofae wiiters +. 
‘The inn is not in the town, it is half aleagueon this fide; it was 
tormerly anobleman s chatead. But poor dnd huniblé inuft have 
been the times,. when noblemen occupied fuch houtes..An Eng: 
lift farmer would not be thought unreafonable, werehe loudly to 
complain of his landlord for having deftined him fuch an habita+ 
tion on his eftate. ; ; 

“ There is fo feep an afcent from the inn; that we walked it up. 
Having gained the top, the country we had left behind appeared 
very charming ; the river Jere wafhing the feet of the mountains, 
which from the bottom to: the town of Montmelian’ are entirely 
eovered with vines. ‘Ihe town’is crowned by the citadel, which 1s 
iufficiently in ruins to be a fine object of view. Higher again, and. 
on all fides, rife up mountains, fome quite bare and barren, others 
elothed with wood; and great beds of fnow in the clefts of rocks, 
form a ftrong contraft with the green pines. From Montmelian to 
Aiguebelle, after having pafled the mountain above-mentioned, 
the road lies in a very narrow valley, which winds inceflantly ; 
there is no room in many places, but for the rodd and the river, 
the mountains on each fide approach fo near to each other. The 
courfe of the river is frequently turned by the ftores that have 
fallets into it, atid the road is in many places rendéfed difficult by 
vatt fragments of rock that-have rolled down front the adjacent 
mountains. Within a league. or two of Aiguebelle the profpect 
opens, the country is well cultivated and peopled, and feveral vil- 
lages appear on both fides, half hid in trees; the fpire’s of theit 
churches, covered ail over with tin, gliften amidft the forefts of. 
tirs. Several ruined towers, mottly of a fquare form, ctowning 
the brows of the mountains, feem placed there on purpofe for the 
view. 

** Aiguebelle lies in a bottom clofely furrounded by mountains, 
whofe tops are covered with eternal fnows, which the peafants 
firmly believe have never melted fince the firft fnow that fell after 
the creation of the world. This is but a poor fttaggling fort of 
village. “The water here is delicious; it is clear, light, and 
iparkles in the glafs like Champaign, The inhabitants pretend,’ 

* Mount Cenis. 

* Itis remarkable, that the & vines have fcarce any earth to grow out of. T 
J co not believe that 12 cart Toads could be colleQed from 15 acies of mountain 
on the weftern fide of MontmeLan, 
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this village has acquired its name from the quality of the fine 
fountain that runs through it. The inn is toleiable; there are a 
few Sardinian cavalry quartered here. A female, who belonged to 


the troop, particularly atcracted any attention ; the was drefied ia 


the regimental uniform; a man’s coat of blue cloth, faced wit 
fearlet, and filver buttons; the fkirts very long ; 4 petticoat, but- 
toned before and behind, of the fame materia! $3 a imatl hoop un- 
der it. On her head, a brown peruke, I think it is called a Ramzlie, 
with a queue reaching dawn almoit to her hiels. In perfon, ex- 
tremely tall; her face long and pale, her nofe aquiline, and to 
crown the whole, an exceeding fierce cocked laced hat. M—— 
is gone to fee the remains of the village of Randan, which was 
deitioy ed a few years tince in awonder ful inanner; the Care ot the 
pariih is gone with him, if the account be brings ine proves in any 
degree curious, I fhall cer tainly retail it to you 

“<M —— is returned, and I fhrewdly {ulpect by his accounts, 
that neither Richara nor Lelent ever gave theinfelves the trouble 
to explore in perfon the devatiation that a falling mountain caufed, 
by its defcent on the village of Randan ? an event which happen- 
ed on the 12th of June 1750. “Continued heavy rains for feveral 


days, fucceeded by a warm fun-fhine, diffolving the vatt heaps ot 


fhow which lay on the moyntains contiguous to the Village, cauied 
fuch an inundation, as prought down on a fudden vatt tragments 
of the {cil an. prodigious rocks, in fuch an #dundance as entirely 
to cover up tue vil'age, which coniiled cf thirty-fix houfes, the 
ch teau, gardens, acd itevles of the Scvyaewr, and the parifh church ; 
exccpting about 19 feet of itd ftecple, which flill appears above 
the iurfaee. “he windows of the be ‘liry are aboye eleven teée 
from the ground ; not even with it, us Lalande ‘aflerts *; nor is 
there any poilibility of entering them without a ladder. ‘The pea- 
funts have cleared about feven feet of the arch of the vault of this 

church; but ic was too difficult an undertaking to continue. The 
fc covered over is about 25- acres, including the village and 
adjcining fielis. ‘The ground is raifed above its former level 36 
feet in tne higheft part, flopmg down to the river Old trees are 
buried up io their heads, five or fix feet of their topmeit branches 
only appearing above the ground. Stupendous rocks lic difperfed 
on all hdes; iome ineafure from eleven to thirteen feet one way, 
by jeven to eleven che other: this unequal fuperficies is covered 
over between the rocks with brufh-wood, the ‘fib res or feeds of 
which have come down in the fragments of the mountain. The 
terreat o: melted fnow which forced its way down, formed two 
cataracts, overturniag in its courfe houfes, trees, and rocks; the 
channels they have jet: are 16 fect deep and 3> broad. As Lalande 
and Richard have faid very little about the cat: iftrophe which betel 
this village and its environs in one day, I thought it worth while 
to deicribe its prefent ttation 

 Hving nothing more curious to add, I conclude, &o 

You. Ik, Cec Letres 


bed Vol, rf, page 3. 
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Letrer VII. Sept. 30, 1770, at Night. 

“© Here, at St. Michael, another deferted chateau, avewe to pais 
the night; but the accommodations are fo wretched, that they 
have banifhed fleep from my eyes: the hardnefs and dirt of the 
bed does not invite me to reft. One would think old Keytler had 
been doating, when he fays, ‘* there is very good accommodation 
in a fpacious inn at St. Michael,” Ge. Spactous it is indeed, bur 
naked walls, and ill-paved floors ;.a few broken chairs, and firaw 
beds; thofe without curtaias being better in fome refpests, by be- 
ing lefs fordid ; a larder affording no other provifion than ftinking 
oil; four, and almoft black bread ; and trout marinated after they 
dtunk. But what charmed poor Keyfler, was certain moral fen- 
tences wrote over the doors ; who inveighs with great ill-humour 
againtt the fallies of fancy, commonly wrote by young people upon 
window-panes. It had beena difficult matter to have found any 
here to have wrote upon. —Qur hoftefs made us fome reproaches 
for chufing to fup in our own room (although it was more for her 
intereft, as we pay confiderably dearer,) intimating it would be 
better if we would eat at table a hore ; for there was a great deal of 
company. You cannot imagine how much all our hofls have 
worried us to eat at their table; but I need nof tell you, we had 
rather eat a cruft of bread in the ftable with the horfes, than fit 
down with all forts of people that one does not know : they may be 
“ the beft fort of people in the world”? However, the laft words 
of the heftefs made me curious to know who the company might 
be: it confifted of a Seigneur of Milan, an 44+té of Florence, 2 
finger from Venice, three Lyons traders, and a woman, wife to 
one of them. 

** Our road to-day has been worfe than any we have yet expe- 
rienced. From Aiguebelle to St. Jean de Maurienne is one con- 
tinued afcent and defeent. We have pafled feveral dangerous 
bridges, compofed of nothing but fir-trees thrown acrofs; very 
uncertain and weak, the river running under with great rapidity. 
About three weeks fince, one of thefe bridges failed, as the Lyons 
diligence was palling it None of the paflengers perifhed ; but the 
baggage, to the amount of forty thouiand livres, was !oft, and all 
the horfes drowned, before they could be difentangled from their 
harnefs. Some of the ftone bridges I think very near as terrifying 
as thofe of wood; one in particular near St. Jean de Maurienne, 
which is more like a tharp ridge of a houfe than a bridge ; and fo 
narrow, the wall on each fide being alfo extremely low, that were 
the horfes to take fright, one mutt infallibly be overturned into 
the river.—I forgot to mention, that we dined at /2 Chambre, 2 
mott wretched place, and a very bad inn: it is about midway be- 
tween Aigucbelie and St. Jean de Maurienne. This latter is 2 
pretty, clean-looking little town. Lalande makes mention of this 
piace, as being the tortrefs by which Hannibal marched into Italy, 
uccording to fume writers; but as authors, you know, often difter, 
others will have it (and this he fays is the common opinicn) that 
he crofled over the mountain St. Bernard. He (Lalande) gives a 
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9 pats vg quotation from the Memoirs du Marechal de Vielleville, det 
they tibing a kind of mafque given by the inhabitants of this town to 
of the Henry the Second of France, in 1548. See tom. i. p. 15. 
r had “* Having already attempted to give you an idea of the bridges H 
dation in Savoy, which, as you fee, are not too much tw be depended " 
d, bur upon (though the prefent time of the year is efteemed the beit and by 
! Gray faieit feafon tor this journey,) there is another kind of accident to a 
v be. which thofe who travel this road are fubject, that of being cruthed i 
nking tw death by ponderous rocks, many of which feem fufpended by FP 
- they one corner valy, and jutting out, hang over the rua, threatening i 
fen. deitruction every moment ‘Fhe foil about them is a loote grey | tf 
mour find, and feems ftrongly incorporated with lead ore. Many of if 
upon thefe rocks have already fallen down into the road, others into the 13 
) any river: thofe which by their fall had quits flopped up the road, fi, 
ches have been blown up by the peafants, fo 2s to leave fuflicient room tH 
her for a carriage to pais. Several of thefe fallen rocks are nearly e 
1 be cubical, and as large as finall cottages. A rock, in particular, h 
al of which appeared fo be one entire ftone, that had rolled to one fide, a 
have in form and fize refembled a {mall parith-church. The great itoncs { 
had which have fallen into the river, by ftopping its courte, have at 
n fit cauied moit rapid cafcades, whofe white foam dafhing trom rock i 
» he to rock, is beautifully conirafted with the greennefs of the ttream. F 
ords —This road is particularly dangerous in the fprmg, when the . 
ght rocks are fubject to fall, frony the weight of the fnow that lies upon 
2 them. ’ ; 
an Further on; and nearer to St. Michael, there is a variety in 
this mountainous profpect that is more than ronjantic. Some of i 
oe: the mountains are cleft and torn afunder, as if by earthquakes, i} 
wn a dreadful darknefs concealing the inmott recefles of thefe caverns. 
us Down the fides of others, prodigious cataracts have, in their fall, 
ry rooted up great fir-trees, and thrown them aerofs each other : fome 
y, wre actually growing with their heads downwards ; great fragments 


3 of rocks and ftony ground, out of which they grow, having been 
partly broken off, and twifted round out ot their places by the 
i rapid defvent of thefe torrents of melted fnow. Near Se. Michael, 
there are mountains whofe fides admit of cultivation, the carth 
g being fupported by little low walls, rifling one above the other, tli 
. intercepted by the fhow. Vines, and all forts of grain, flourifh 
luxuriantly on the funny fide. ‘The earth is brought up in bafkets 1 

tafiened to the backs of women and children, the mountain being \ 4 
too fteep for an af$ or mule to aicend.—I could not perceive any oi 
petitactions or foflils along this road, though I kept a caretul look- 1 
out; and as our carriage went flow, I think I thould have difeover- i 
' ed them, had there been any. : : 

* We pafled by a cattle fituated upon the top of a very high 
vock ; it is called “Miolans, and ferves as a flate-prifon. “The hing 
of Sardinia feuds hither thofe who have committed any capital 
crimes of ttate Many years ago there was a dreadial inttrument 
of death made ufe of here for the priloners condernned to die, 1¢ 


ie san . . > » wach fal near the 
was called Ja fupplice des raxsirs, A cafcade, which falls near the 
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284 An Effay on the Water ufed ct Bath. 


caftle, turned a mill-wheel, which was fet round with rasors: the 
wretch who was to fuffer, being fafténed under this wheel, was 
foon cut into a thoufand pieces.” 

We cannot at preient {pare more room: for our account 
of thefe ingenious and entertaining letters 5 but fhall retume it 
in-our next number. 





4n Effay on the Tater commonly ufed in Diet at Bath. By WV, 

Falconer, 44. D. F. R. 8. Small 8vo. 3s. Lowndes. 

Dr. Falconer hath here given us the refult of various ex- 
periments he made on the dietetic, if we may fo call them, 
Waters at Bath, with remarks on each ; from all which he de- 
duces the following general inferences. 

“© I. The water with which this place is generally fupplied, 
which is brought from fprings in the neighbourhood, is of a middle 
kind, containing more foreign matter than the beft river or {pring 
waters ; but confiderably lefs than the generality of pump waters, 
and particularly than that of London. 

‘* Jl. ‘he comparative goodnefs of the waters is not eafy to 
afcertain, the experiments varying as to this point, and the differ- 
ence being very imall. ‘Go me they feem to ttund in the following 
order : 

“© Water of ‘Fhe Circus refervoir—bef. 

** From the city refervoir and Beacon Hill—nearly alike. 

“¢ From Beechen Clifli—very little worfe than the vo foregoing*. 

** IIL. Selenites, and common falt, appeared to be the principal 
itnpregnations of the faline kind, ‘The proportions in which thefe 
vitiered in the feveral fprings, with refpect to one another, are too" 
mninute to be of confequence, and at the fame time difficult ta be 
afcertained with exaétnefs. Befides thefe, an oily matter, probably 
cf the nature of fofhil oil, is prefent in all thefe waters, which is 
moft confpicuous in the Beechen Ciitf water and that of the city 
sefervoir. Fixable air is undoubtedly contained in all the waters, 
ind in nearly the fame proportion in all, which does not feem to 
difter much from the proportion ufually found in {pring waters. 

*“ IV. No fulphureous impregnation is contained in any of the 
vaters, por any difference of tcmperature from {pring water in ge- 
eral, even in fome pump waters that rife in the city, and very near 
tlie hot fprings. 

** V. No ijead,orother ingredient particularly injurious to health, 
sppears to be contained in any of the waters. 

** VI. The pump water, or that which is drawn up by pumps from 
wells in the city, is much more impure than the fpring water whicb' 
comes’ 


The purity 07 the River Water is difficult to afcertain, as it is fo varie. ky: 
food, &e— Lie Pomp Water much the worft of any. 
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comes from the furrounding hills, and not fo agreeable to the tafte, 
as it contains a portion of the bitter purging falt. 


quently muddied, is not in general fo pure, and fit for internal ufe, 
as the {pring waters. 


Griffin's Tables of Intereft. a5 


“‘ VII. The river water, from its flow courfe, and being fre. 


«© VIII. We have reafon to think, that the health of thofe who 
inhabit or refort to this place will be likely to be improved, from 
what it was formerly, by the introduction of better water for ufe in 


diet.” 





The Cafe of the late Agent of the Royal Hofpital at Plymouth, 
Juperfeded in fuly 1774, in a Letter addreffed to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Sandwich, Firft Lord Commiffioner of 
the Admiralty. Inter[perfed with candid Remarks on, and o- 
cajional References to genuine Letters and Papers, put into the 
Hands of Philip Stevens, Efq; Secretary of the Admiralty, 
fince OSober 1768. Wherein are affigned, probabie Caufes of 
the Decay of the Royal Navy. Ly Yeoman Lott*. 12mo. 
No price. Printed for the Author in London. 

Mr. Lott complains heavily of being opprefjed for doing his 
du'y, and difmified from the public fervice, after being em- 
ployed thirty three years without imputation: either of fraud or 
nezle‘t.—T his is certainiy a hard cafe ; but, alas, in this wick- 
ed world (the world of public office at leaft) ** to be dire& 
and honeft is not fafe:” and it is a pity Mr. Lott fhould have 
lived fo long“in fuch a world without knowing that b-mefly may 
be fometimes too offcious. The moft well-meaning men are 
frequently obliged to give in to official and profefiional impo- 
fitions ; iatisfied with doing their duty as far as it is pradtica~ 
ble, without effentially hurting themielves ; wifely confidering 
that it is better to wink at faults, they cannot mend, than to 
fet up as reformers of others, to their own ruin. Honefty 
may be the beft policy with the world in general, but when 
probity is publicly affociated with knavery, it muft either re- 
tire from the fervice or give way to the praétice of the majo- 
rity. Whatever compliment, therefore, we might be difpof- 
ed to pay Mr. Lott, on account of his integrity, we can fay 
little in favour of his difcretion. Perhaps, if his good friena, 
Lord Sandwich, fhould try him once again, he may be found 
more praéticable. 





Interef? Tables on an Improved Plan. Shewing by Infpsftian the 


legal Intereft on every Sum from, 11. to 10ecl. and frem 1003s. 
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* * Author of an Enquiry into the caufe of the fcareity cf fi'p timber—and of 
Hints towards an amendment of the Royal Dock-yards. 
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286 Moir’s Difcaurfes on Practical Subjecti. 

10 10,0001. for 1 Day to 30, 40 and 50 Days, and for 4; 6; 

g and 12 Adonths, Tables for 3, 335 4s 44 5s Sts 6, 64, 75 

71, and 8 per Cent. per danum, from 11. to 10,0001. far 3, 

6, 9, and 12 Adonths. dA Table for 1001. at 3 per Cent. per 

sinnum, fron i Dag to 365 Days, pariscularly ufeful ta the 

Dealers in Eaft India Company's Bonds. A Table of Difcount 

at 65 per Cent. the Allowance made by the Eaft-India Company 

to the Purchafers of Goods at their Sales for Prompt-Payment : 
calculated :0 the One Flundredth Part ofa Penny; from One 

Penny to One Thoufand Pounds. A Table for the Payment of 

Salaries or Wages. A Table foewing the Number of Days from 

ary Day in one Month to the fame Day in any other Menib. 

By Robert Griffin. 8vo: 5s. bound. Carnan. 

Mr. Griffin hath been fo explicit in his titk page that no- 
thing more is neceflary, on the part of the Reviewers, than 
to fay that his work is neatly, and, as far as we have examin- 
ed it, accurately printed ; fo that thefe tables of calculation 
promife fair to anfwer all the ends intended by them. 





Difcourfes on Practical Subjects. By Fobw Moir. Small 8vo. 
3s Cadell. 

Thefe difcourfes appear to have been delivered from the pul 
pit; though we are not exprcily told fo. The fubjeéts of them 
are as follow. 

* I. On the Birth of Chrift.—I£. Om thé Birth of Chriftt.— 
HI. Ou the Genius of the Gofpel—IV. On the Inefficacy of 
Preaching.—V. On the Delicacy of the Finer Affections.—V1. On , 
the Death of a Friend.—VIE. On the Felicity of Generous Diipo- 
ftions. 

As to the matter of thefe difcourfes, it is rather declamato- 
ry than afgumentative. The ftile is, accordingly more rheto- 
rical titan correct. There is yet a fimplicity and elegance in- 
terwoven through the whole, which will doubtlefs recommend 
them to thoie for whom their publication feems chietly intend- 
ed 5 viz. thofe who “ more frequently require to be reminded, 
than informed,” 





Ai Univerfal Grammar, for the Ufe of thofe who are anacquaint- 
ed with the Learned Languages, and are defirous of {peaking and 
writing Bnglifh, or any other madern Language with Accuracy 
and Precifion, By Richard Wynne, A. M. Reétor of St. Al- 
phage, London; and Chaplain to the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Dunmere. Small 8yo. 23. 6d. Brotherton 


The 
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The defign of this little tra, on Grammar, cannot be 
better communicated than in the words of the author, who 
gives the following account of it in his preface. 
~ « ‘The foliowing iketch was defigned for the ufe of a daughter, in 
order to give ‘her an idea of Grammar in-general, and to render 
che learning of French and Italian leis tedious and irkfome than 
the common method. For mott of the modern Grammarians. either 
fuppofe the learner to be futticiently acquainted with the. Latin 
Grammar ; or give a long detail of technica! terms and grammati- 
esi rules, without any regard to the genius of our own, aad other 
modern languages 

“ Finding the good effe& of this plan, in furn‘thing a child af 
nine years of age with a more accurae knowledge of Grammar, 
than is utually attained by perfons of her own fex of maturer age 
by the common method of education, I communicated it to feveral 
iudicious friends. After a careful perufal, they were of opinion 
chat it might be ferviceable not only to young ladies, but alio to 
young gentlemen, educated at boarding ‘tchools’; which induced 
me to commit it to the prefs, hoping it may prove ufeful to the 
public, efpecially to the unlearned of both fexes. 

** Jt ismot uncommon for perfons who think themfelves fuperior 
to the illiterate vulgar, to tranfgrefs the rules of Grammar in their 
native language, both in converfation and writing, without being 
fenfible ot their error. This muit be chiefly owing to an early 
habit they contraéted, by converfing-with the lowcr clafs of fer- 
vants, &c. when young ; which a fubfequent fuperticial education 
das not been able to correct. How'otten are’ our ears offended 
with the following expreffions: We quas, they was, I comes, J goes, 
and the hke; which are as ungrammatical as We ts, they am, be 
come, foe go, the abfurdity of which is apparent to every one: This 
is what fchool-boys ufually ¢all fade concord, or, to fpeak with 
propriety, is no concord at all. 

* Another inaccurate way of fpeaking is exceeding common, 
md but little noticed; I mean, the making ufe of two negative 
Adverbs, inftead of one. We frequently hear thefe folecifms 
from the mouths of fome men who are reputed {cholars, and of 
many women who have had, what is called, a genteel cducation, 
viz. J won't give you nothing, J ayon’t teil motors, 1 cannot fre nothing, 
&c. which is as much as to fay, / cvil/ give you famething, I will 
tel: fomebody, &'c. according to the genius of our language ; 

** To the fame caufe may be attributed the barbarous corruption 
of the following words, and many others which muf daily occur 
to an accurate obferver, viz. 


Alablatter, for Alaatter. 
Aimable, Amiable. 
Ciat Cia 

Cla Ylafs. 
Conquett, ~ Concourfe. 
Chryftial, Chryttal. 
Curolity, Curiofity. 


“Dro wnded. 
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Drownded, for Drowned. 
Grievious, Grievous. 
Idear, Idea. 
Illconvenincy, Inconveniency. 
Ingenioufly, Ingenuoully. 
Obflropulous, Ooftreperous. 
Sitiation, Situation 
Stupendious, Stupendous. 
Windor, Window. 

* Though this be not a fault againft the rules of Syntax; yet, 
as Grammar includes a right pronunciation and orthography, ar 
fpelling, it is committed for want of a competent knowledge of 
thofe neceflary parts of it, which may be learned from books and 
converfation.” 

The reader will fee that this Grammarian condefcen:s fuf- 
ficiently low, in order to accommodate his inftru€tions to his 
readers ; it is a wonder, therefore, he fhould let fuch an inac- 
curacy efcape him as to write an houfe, inftead of a houfe, as 
if the H were not pronounced in the word bou/e: but, indeed, 
our author’s rules appear all better calculated for writing than 
fpeaking ; notwithftanding the above catalogue of vulgari{ms 
_in fpeech, which the moft illiterate perfons would hardly make 
in writing. 





— 


A Friendly Monitor for both Rich and Poor ; or the Practice of 
Religion and the Way of Devotion, recommended and made plain 
to all Conditions and Capacities. 12m0. 1s. bound. Harold, 
Market-Harborough.— Lowndes, London. 

This little book, as we are told in the preface, humbly of- 
fers itfelf, not only to the unlearned, but al‘o to the more 
knowing, and better informed Chriftian. To the former, as 
a needful help ; and to the latter, as a ferious and affeétionate 
Remembrancer. It appears indecd to be a well-meant pro- 
du&tion, that may prove utcful, as the editor obferves, to fuck 
as want leifure, or have little inclization for larger books. 





A compleat Treatife on Perfpective in Theory and Practice, on the 
true P. inciples of Dr. Brook Taylor. By T. Malton. 
Continued from vol. Il. 

In the Appendix to our iecond Volume, page 545, we 
made our remarks on the third book of this work ; ‘a which 
are a number of neceflary examples, diverfifying the leflons, 
and exhibiting various ways of applying the rules, in d-li- 
neating objets perfpettively, in a clear and intelligent manner. 
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ing, aerial peripeétive, &e. 


Malton’s, Treatife on PerfoeRive, 2c. 289 
The fourth and laft book treats on light and fhade ; fha- 
dows, proje€ted by the fun, alfo by a torch or candle, keep- 


In this book, our auther has introduced each fulie&, with 
judgement, in a very rational and {cientific manner; by 
that means, interefting the reader in the fubjeét, before he 
attempts to lay down rules, for praétice, or involve him in 
theoretic inquiries 5 which are, ufually, entered on fo very a- 
bruptly, and io profecuted, as to give little or no fatisfaétion 


to an inguifitive mind. 


This beok, tho’ fhorter than any of the foregoing, contains 
much ufeful and neceflary matter, towards the perfection of a 
picture ; for, without the effeéts of light and ithade, the beft 
drawn picture appears but as 2 number of lines defcribed on a 
ilat furface. 

It is divided into fix fe&tions. The firft-is an introdu€tory 
chapter, on light and fhade, thrown upon objects, in general ; 
and more particularly on mouldings and architeétural defigns ; in 
which the author has, in our opinion, shewn much {kill in thofe 
matters ; and communicated it in a fhort compafs. The fe- 
cond fe&tion contains a theory of fhadows, projefted by the 
fun; in which, are laid down the neceffary preliminaries, for 
aclear and comprchenfive idea of the nature of fnadows, fo 
proje€ted ; in the various fituations of the illuminating object. 
From thefe are deduced three general rules, or ieffons, for the 
projection of the fhadows of right lines, on planes. 

Seétion third, (of the projeétion of right lined fhadows) 
contains, in four problems, the practice of projecting the fha- 
dows of right lines on planes, any how fituated, in refpect of 
the horizon and of the piéture; and in any pofition of the 
lines to the plane of proje€tion. After the problems follow 
feven examples, from the fhadows of planes and plane objets, 
on horizontal, vertical, and inclined planes, to thofe which 
are more complicated ; in all which there feems to be no ftu- 
died pofition of the objet, for eafe, in the projeftion of 
its fhadow; but, fimple and piétureique repreientations of 
the objets. are given ; in which every thing appears natural 
and familiar ; the rules (which are general) being by thete 
means, made as general in their application. 

The attention of the curious is here attraéted by the fha- 
dow of a ladder, projeéted on the feverat faces of a building, 
in various pofitions to the horizon and to the piéture. The 
ladder is inclined to the pi€ture, at pleafure, leaning againft 
the eaves of the building, which is cafually fituated ; and has 
feveral faces, in various pofitions ; fome vertical, others in- 
slined to the horizon, in different angles ; upon all which, the 


Vor, Ill, Dd fhadow. 
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Shadow of the ladder is thrown, and alio on the ground, og 
the principles given, and by the rules deduced from them, in 
the problems. . Next follows a ftill more complex example ; 
projecting the fhadows of the feveral parts of a building on 
cach other, as well as on the ground; and alfo, on a wail, at 
a little diftance from the building, calually fituated to it. such 
cafual fituations appear purpotely intended in the leflons given 
in this work, whether for the projeftion of the object or its 
Shadow ; the author having properly avoided formal and ftu- 
died pofitions ; in order (as it fhould teem) to render the prin- 
ciples of perfpe€tive more generally applicable. 

‘The fourth feétion treats of the fhadows of right lines on 
curved furfaces ; and of curved lines and circular objeéts, pro- 
jected on planes, and on curved furfaces. Here are feven ex- 
amples, beginning firft with cylinders on horizontal planes; 
including the fhadows of the ‘Tutcan bafe, and Doric capital ; 
which are projected, the latter on a vertical plane, inclined to 
the pi€ture at difcretion: ‘ 

The fhadows of the edges of concave cylinders, are next 
projeted on the concave furface ; whether horizontal or verti- 
cal; as in arches, &c. varioufly fituated to the luminary and 
to the eye: alfo, the fhadows of right lines, in convex and 
concave iurfaces, in different fituations to them, ahd to the 
picture. a a). 

Laftly, the fhadow of the concave edge of a niche is pro- 
jetted on the interior furface ; a circumflance which has been 
handled, with little fuccefs, by others ; particularly, Fournie; 
(who has erred greatly in this particular) and the late Mr. 
Ivirby ; neither of which have attempted it in any other pofi- 
tion than that parajiel to the picture, and the point of view di- 
1eAlly on the niche ; {fo that, tis nearly the fame as a geome- 
trical projeétion. It is here projeéted in various pofitions ; the 
fubje&t is amply difcufied, and the errors, which artifts, of late 
years have run into, are clearly and judicioufly exploded. 

Setion the fifth treats of Tedious projected by a torch or 
candle; in which are given three problems, containing the 
elements and praétical principles of the whole. Thefe are il- 
luftrated by examples, the laft of which is a mafter_ piece of 
the kind ; being the fhadow of a pair of high fteps, projected 
on the feveral leaves of a folding {creen, all differently fituated 
to the picture ; and the fteps catually fituated to both ; by a 
cancle¢ placed on a table. The Data of what is reprefented 
are geometrically drawn, in their real fituations and pofitions to 
the picture; from which Data the vanifhing points of the 
fhadows, on each lesf, are geometrically aicertained with eaiz 
“na perfpicuity, 

Next, 
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Next follows the projection of curved lines and o!} bjels, ch 
planes and curved furfaces ; as fpheres, cylindrical a 1nd conics! 
veticls, éc. interior and exterior ; affording examples for pro- 
jecting fhadows of obje&s, by candi e-light, us betore by iun- 
thine. 

‘The fixth, and laft feich, of this work, is on the Hight re- 
fle€ted on objeéts ; and on the mpl images sof ob* eéts on 
the furface of water, and pelihed plane jurfaces, vertical or 
inclined. 

At the clofe of the work, the author makes fome pertinent 
remarks on the efleéts of diftance, and, what is called, by 
Painters, Aeeping ; but, as theie matters cannot poffibly be re- 
duced to certain'rule, and are inore properly within the painter's 
peculiar province, he does not dwell upon them ; but adviics, to 
itudy nature, as the only means to arrive at perfection, in the 
art. . . 

We have now finifhed cur remarks, ct’ this ufeful and 
truly valuable production, a work of great labour and_pro- 
portionable expence ; in which the fu jet of peifpedtive is 
treated in a manner, not calculated merely for the practical 
delineator, but, in a more icientific method than fuch fubjedis 
ufually are ; by which means, .it is rendered a rational as well 
as an entertaining ftudy fora gentleman, who wifhes to be 
poflefled of fo polite ari accomplifhinent ; without attaining 
the executive part, whicly but few have a talent for; thoveh 
every one, who is 2 lover of the polite arts, ought to have 
fome judgment in perfpedtive 3, Without which, he cannot be 2 
fudge of ‘the merits of many excellent performances ; nor even 
fee ‘Objests with proper difcernment. 

. On the whole, we may venture to. recommend this work. 
to the Public, as the moft Compleat Treatife on Perfpeétive, in’ 
Theory and Praétice, yet extant. 

it is with regret, therefore, we learn, that its publication 
s. interrupted, by the late unfortunate accident, wliich {0 great- 
ly affeéted ourfetves : near half the impreffion, undelivered to 
the fubicribers, being burnt among other valuable works at 
the fire in the Savoy. As the work, however, is reprinung, 
and the fubicription® kept open till the impreffion be finifhed ; 
it is hoped the patronage and cncouragement of the Pu bic, 

will make the burthen of the prefent lols iit hight on the auth her. 





Fhe Spleen or Iftington Spa; a Comic piece, of two £0s. As it ts pers 
Sormed at the Sheatre-Royal, in Drury-La.e. /y George Colman. 
“Svo. 18. Becket. 

Tt may be doub:ed whether Plagiatifin betrays moft an imbe- 
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292 The Spleen: or Iflington Spa. 
cility of genius or a poverty of fpirit. That it favours of both 
will not ‘bear a difpets : : And, though to rob others be bafe ; it is, 
when done openly, at leatt, bold. Carmen arripere Homero is fo 
difficult a tak, that they ¥ she have failed in the defign, have beet‘ 
forgiven for the noble daring of the attempt But there isa mean- 
neis in theft, debafing to the open robber, and fomething fo ridicu- 
lous, in a writer's fte: ling from his own works, as to be equalled 
only by the ridicule of the mifer’s robbing himfelf, by piltering 
money out of his leathern purfe. to hoard it up in iis iron cheft. 
It argues, it istrue, fome fign of grace, when the culprit confefles 
the tact ; but, if this be not done ' till voluntary evidence appears 
to convict him, his confeffion but little entitles hint to pardon. 

In an impartial court of literary judicature, therefore, we 
conceive the critics on the jury, as well as the Ariftarchus on the 
bench, would be for condemning the author of the Spa i in the pe- 
nalty of the aét.—Our readers will judge trom a fhort ftate of the 
cafe. The Spleen, or Iflington Spa, 1s a dramatic fomething in 
two acts; to which its author has not ventured to give the 
name of a Comedy, in his ufual flile; nor condefcended to call it 
a Farce; of which, indeed, it wants fufficient fun to claim the 
title. It is with fome propriety, therefore, he ftiles this dt of a 
drama, being neither dull enough for a comedy nor merry enough 
for a farce, a comic piece.—Ot a piece with this equivocation is 
the criminal’s conteffion of the fact, in his prefixed Advertifement. 
** The Malade Imaginaire of Moliere firft fuggefted the idea of 
The Spleen, the Author of which has however deviated without 
fcruple from his admirable original. The readers of the agreeable 
eflays under the title of Te Ji ter, will alfo difcover fome sraits of 
DOyley in that writer's Aefeription of Drugget’s retirement, as 
well as fome features of Rubrick in his chaiaéter of Whi rler. 
Any other géanings, as the Prologue neatly terms them, I do nor 
recollect, except that I have before exhibited a young Cantabrigian 
at Newmarket, in one of the numbers of The Connoifleur ; ; mm 
which papers, as well as other popular eflays, there are alfo fre- 
quent allufiens to the fhorte excurfions and fuburb villas of our 
citizens.” 

There are, indeed, fo many of thefe allufions in various wri- 
ters ; 3 fiom whole works they have been fo oiten copied and reco- 
pied intoour maga. ines and news-pupers, that the fubject i is become 
quite h: ickney cd, low and vulgar , add to this that times are fo 
much changed with oui > London citizens that the picture is no 
longer a faithfi il reprefent ation of their foibles; uniefs among 
thofe of a much lower clafs of lite than are the charatters, at wh hich 
the writer aims his, therefore pointlefs, fatire. ‘The Hlington Spa 
is in tuét no better a copy of our Nero City Manners “than is 
Mrs. Lennox’s alteration of Old City Manners, written by the’ 
triumvirate dramatiits Old Ben, Chapman. and Marfton. Our 
author’s gleamng, therefore, (as the Prologue neatly terms it *) from 

HIS 
* Nature of yore prevail’d thro’ human kind, 
Todicw and middi: lie the’s now confin'd, *Twas 
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; The Spleen: or Iflington Spa. 293 
HIS OWN popular éflays in the Connoisseur, is a plain proof thar 
the harvett of his wit is, indeed, all 4oufed, or got into the barn. 
What a poor devil of a farmer muft he be, whois afterwards under 
the neceflity of pitifully g/eaning his owr fields! If Parnaffus is to be’ 
thus tenanted, the mutfesare likely foon to have but a barren eftate 
of it. They may begin to grant away their wafte at pleafure.— 
But now our equivocator ftammers and fhuffles abominably, till he 
comes even to downright Jing. —An’ pleafeye, my lord, “ it 
has ([ am told) been afferted in one of our daily prints—the Ga- 
setter, or Garreteer—I forget the name of it ¢—that for the idea 
of the zoon-poff I am indebted to my deceafed friend, Bonnex 
Tuornton.”—Here’s a fellow for you ! Not content with the hav- 
ing robbed the dead that have been in their graves thefe hundred 
rears; but he muft rob his deceafed and dearett friend, who has, 
hardly had time to grow cold in his grave !—Here’s facrilege ! But 
mind how artfully he comes over the friends of the deceafed and 
impudently denies the faét.—‘* Nobody was more capable of giving 
excellent hints ; there was nobody whofe 4izts I would more readily 
have embraced, t or more chearfully acknowledged. But the affertion 
is totally ¥ aLsE~"’—With leave of the court, my lord and you, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, the culprit’s denial of this fa is, to be fure, 
direct and flat enough: but, if you will give ine leave to recite a 
fhort anecdote, you will probably be better able to determine what 
degree of credit to give his affurance—When Mr. T. was living 
and jointly concerned with Mr. C. in penning eflays for the Str. 
James’s Chronicle, the former being at Oxford tranfmitted, for the 
next Effay, to chis his colleague, in town, a paper replete with 
that genuine wit and humour for which he was fo juftly celebrated. 
The culprit read it, when an idea fupgefied itielf, and he immedi- 
ately embraced the Aint of making it pals for b/s own. Repairing 
accordingly to the printer’s and affecting concern at the want of 
matter ie the prets, he defired Mr. Type would Ict him have z 
private room and get him a chicken for {upper ; and he would him- 


Twas there the choiceft Dramatifts have fought her: 

*Fwas there Moliere, there Jonfon, Shakefpear, caught her. 

Then let our gleaning bard with fafety come, 

To pick up ftraws, dropt from their harvett home. ! 

To pick up firaws, indeed! the deuce a jingle grain of wit isto be found ur 
the whole bundle. 

+ A likely ftory that an effay and paragraph writer for the St. James’s 
aod the Morning chronicles, fhould forget the name of the Daily Gaxctteer. 
But this is an attempt at wit, anda farcafm on fome of bis rivals in trade, 
who, he infinuates, lodge in garrets. But this is a malicious falfchood ; it being 
well known that fome of them fleep ou bulks, and many of them in night- 
cellars, ; 

} This embracing a bint is a curious figure of fpeech, and, from particular mo- 
tives, peculiar to this writer’s manner of equivocation. Any body may have 
heard of a man’s adopting another's bint, and embracing another's mifirefs 5 and 
nobody fo ready as our author to oblige his friends in beth: nay, he is toully 
belied, if he has not been known, in a fit of extraordinary good-naiure, to take 
the hint of embracing a friend's —-— and adopting his o-==-5 and of chear- 
Jul acknowledging thom Lit own wile aiat ch dren, 
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294 Tne Spicen: er tfington Spa. 
fel write an eflay while the bird was roafting,—The propofal ace 
vepted, Type retired, and the culprit tranferibed his triend’s mt 
nulcript w ‘hile the cook difpatched the fupper ; which was ferved 
up amudit the congratulations and encomiums of Mr. Type and his 
lady ; who were in the highe eft admiration at the readinefs of Mr. 
C’s pen and the fertility of his genius.—It is left to the judgment of 
the court, whether a maa, capable of fuch an impoution, while 
his friend was living, would make any feruple of appropriating to 
himielf any part of his repatation or property now he is dead. — 

‘he matter, to be fure, is of fmall vaiue and amounts to a mere 
petty larceny, but to an author, whofe whole ftock of literary re- 
putation is confined to a_fev/ sies's-paper eflay s, tranJated plays and 
pilfered farces, every paltry plagia: rifm is of confequence. 

But to’ return to his Advertifement ‘ It is not the firft time 
that my encmies have paid me a compliment they did not intend, 
by aferibing my feeble productions to more eminent writers. 1 
will endeavour not to be vain of their cenfures; though perhaps’ 
they wiil think me fo, in adopting the words of ‘Terence on the 
accafion. 

“© Duod 1st 1 dicunt MALEVOLI, bomines nobiles 
Eum adjutare, offidueque una frribere : 

Quod illi shaledicium aulen “ns fe exiflimant, 
Fam landith bic ducis maxtmant, cum illis placet, 
Qui vobis univerfis SZ populo placent.” 

To be vain of bein ng cenfured, for the faults of others, is an ocd 
fpecies of vanity: but indeed, this writer is moft uncommonly 
vain. It is certalnly a mere compliment, that has been fo often 
paid him, in aferibing his feeble productions to more eminent w riters ; 
us it is the mere copy of a counténance in him, to call his produc- 
tions, (as they truly and characieriflically are) fecb/e, at the fame 
time as he calls hint au eminent writer ;. tor this he does in admit 
ting, with affected modelty, that he is affitted by forne ftill more emi. 
nent. Itis a pity he does not ftrike dumb the 1st1 MALEVOLI, by 
declaring who thefe bomines nobiles, the more eminent writers are. 
The worid knows how much this author has been indebted to the 
friendly affiftance of Bonne! Thornton, Bob Lloyd, David Gar- 
rick and fome others; none of which, however, c couldeven the 
benevoli, with any kind of propriety, ttile homines nobiles; an ap- 
pellation, by wi hich ‘Terence refers to Sci pio Africanus, Lalius, 

Publius Furius, &c.—Not bur that fume jimb of our nobility 
may have contributed to the literary, 2s itis fad’ to have done to 
the ferfona/, exiftence of this little dramatift; on which account he 

may poflibly be as vain of the one as the other. A man, pofleifing 
the leait {park of laudable pride, however, could never be proud 
of any connection with thofe who thould be afhamed to own him 

But toiufpend the lath of perional fatire, however juftly merited, 
and coniine ourielves to the piece, comic as it is ftiled, but in reality 
and at ef but comical. St the avorff, itis charged with being un- 
jucifably fatirical ; inter nding to expofe to ridicule certain refpefa- 
vie penonages, in the family of a late valuable and w orthy member : 
ot 
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of fociety deces"ed A fpecies of the drama this, at once dan 
rous and Jetedabe, and, however it may have been countenaeced 


, 
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4 tue popular ca ccuragement, given to an ancient or modera | 
Avilophanes, is tov lentious net to deferve the fevereit caftiga- as 4 
thu — As ioits hterary merit, as adramatic compofition, it is much ‘iio 
. in lis avchor’s ufuai train or mediverity. Good actors may fup- * 
) pariton the ttage ; but the beit readers will find it infupportable ni if 
‘ ww be chlet.—We thall notice but one of the foibles of this feeble i | 
pr eneton | The character of Jack Rubrick, Whether defigned ‘he 
jus any .icividual or not, is plainly intended to ridicule the Cantabs if 
or Siucents of Cambridge; at which Univertity mathematical ; 
learning is luppofed to be more generally cultivated than at Ox- ' 
tord hence Jack is made to talk, on every occalion, the language 
of the machematics. Untuckily for the author of the piece, it 
appears that he does not tutficiently underiland that language him- te 
feli, to make his caxtaé exprefs himieif with propriety. : 


“ Miievron For three years, my cear jack, I have been fta» | 
‘ 

: 

’ 


4 


tioned at Gibraltar, from whence I have been returned, with the 
veit of the regiment, little more than fo many months, 

** Jack Ruprick. So you have been fludying the Tacticks at 
the Hercules Piilars, while [ have been cudgelling the Mathema- ; 
ticks at Cambridge. How we diverge, like rays, from the fame 
centre! We walk through life together indeed, but feem hitherto, i 
like parallel lings, deftined never to meet. But I am heartily glad 
of this encounter.”  ~ , 1 : 

The Straits ot Gibraltar having been anciently called Hercu- i 
les’s Pillars, our Oxonian-in-town happens, in his claffical allufion, 
to be right’; but if he had ever ftudied (or as he terms it cudgelled} 
the mathematics, he might have known that * rays, diverging from 

: the fame centre’ are, by no means “like parallel lines, detlined 
i never to meet.” On the contrary the farther they proceed, the 
farther they depart trom each other; and encounter only by cox- 
verging back to the’ fame centre.— Merton, therefore, initead of 
aniwering to this nonfenfe ‘of Rubrick ** By your boots and your “8 
language, Jack, I thould imagine you to be juft trefh from the Uni- aE 
veruty ;” might have more reafonably fuppofed that he had never 

been at any Univerfity at all *—The feiences are re{pectable and i 

not eafily turaed into ridicule : men of x9 /cience, theretoie, ‘fhould vig: 

! be cautious how they atrempt it. ‘ 
Nulia jorentia habet oforem nifi ignorantem— 





er 





Evicoenr, or tht Silent Woman, a Comedy, altered from Ben Fobnfon, as 
performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-éane. By George Colman. Ph 
8vo. Is. bi 


* Our dramatift makes Rubrick talk with much. the fame propriety of Paral- 
ilograms, inverfe ratios and Algebraic equations; of all which he teems to 
know juft as much, as Captain Brazen or Serjcant Kite. Qo that it js plain be ae / 
never cudgelled his brains much about Meshematics at Oxford ; or, if he cid A | 
tat he cou-d beat nothing into them. ;: ae 
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296 An Occafunal Prelude. 


The fuccefs, Mr. Garrick met with in his excellent alteration of 
Every Man in bis Humour, feems to have encouraged his humble imni- 
tator, Mr. Colman, to make the like attempt on the Si/ent Woman, of 
the fame author. There are few of Ben Jonfon’s plays, however, 
that will bear modernizing ; the reafon is, he was too great a manner- 
iff ; copying the cuftoms and fufhions of the times rather than the 
charatteriftic features of natural perfonages. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that, cuttoms and manners being changed, his charatters 
appear ftrained and unnatural. We do not fay that the fopperies of 
rhe times are not the proper fubjects of dramatic ridicule : but as thev 
are flecting and tranfitory, the ridicule evaporates with the affeation 
that occcationed it: Whereas, the humour, arifing from the exhibi- 
tion of natural foibles lafts as long as human nature exifts. Hence 
moft of Shakefpeare’s plays will bear modernizing and {till meet 
with fuccefs. He paints the paflions of the mind in the natural 
features of the face, and not the caprices of the fancy in the fan- 
zaftical contorfions of the mufcles. Like a matterly painter alfo, 
who clothes his portraits in fancy drefles, his pictures are always 
dreffed in fMhion of the times; or, at leait, what is juft as well, 
in that of no other ; while the petty limner minutely,traces the exact 
outlines of the garment before him ; whofe fafhion, evanefcent as 
the water-colours of his pencil, foon lofes even the fimilitude of 
being drawn from the life. —Our poetical correfpondent, of Decem- 
ber laft, accordingly proved a true prophet, when ‘he foretold that 
this piece would not meet with fuccefs on the ftage.* 





4n Occafional Prelude, on the Opening of the Theatre-Royal, Covent 
Garden, in September 1772. By George Colman. 8vo. 6d. Becket. 


** [very little makes a mickle,” fays the Scotch proverb ; let 
this trifle be added, therefore, as a make-weight, to our poet’s re- 
putation.—While he is fcraping together all his odds and ends, 
however, economically to add ¢o his ftore, we would drop a piece 
of faving counfel in his ear. There are, in poetical, as well as 

litical, arithmetic, megative as well as pofitive quantities ; tend- 
ing to diminution, inftead of increafe, by accumulation.—Afk Jack 
Rubrick, elfe: he underftands algebra.—Hence it is that, we fee, 
fo many of our /feeb/e geniufles working away as fuccefsfully to 
write themfelves down, as they did to write themfelves up; mott 
of thefe fons of the bathos poffeffing, like Falftaff, a wonderful ala- 
crity in finking ! 





* In the following flanza of his new forg on the Duenna. 


Good lack-a-day ! 

From his next play 
What now can be expected ? 
Re dumb for’ life 
Ben’s Silent Wife ; 

For fure the’ll be neglected, 
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A Plea for the Divinity of our Lord Fefus Chrif?. In a Paftzral Letter 
addr: ffed to a Congregation of Protefiant Diffenzers, at Cambridge, 
8vo. 1s 6d. Fletcher and Hodfon, Cambricge—Keith, London. 
As we cannot help thinking a belief, in the doctrine of our 

Saviour’s Divinity, efiential to the character of a Chrifian, it is 

with fome furprize we fee thefe, who protefs no fuch belief, tena- 

cious of the name and appeliauon Why are not theie daring dif- 

{enters trom the Chrituan taith bold enough to avow themielves 

openly downright heathens ’—Is an honeft heathen a mere dif- 

gracetul or obnoxious Being than a moral hypocrite or mere aomi- 
nal Chrifian ?—Surely not.— While fuch pretenders to chriftianity, 
however, fwarm throughout the kingdom, intermix in religious 
duties with the faithful and even carry their hypocrify fo far as to 
communicate with them in the bofom of the church ; it is as ne- 
cefiary as laudabie a tiep tor thole, whofe duty it is to promote 
the caufe of chritiianity, to ftand forth in the defence of the faith 
once delivered to the faints. It is with great propriety, therefore, 
at this junéture, that our fenfibie and worthy pafter * hath addrefied 
the prefent plea to his congregation and the publick.—-From the 
exordium of this addrefs our readers may gather the motives of it, 
and at the fame time fee fomething of the truly-chriftian fpirit of 
moderation and charity, which pervades the whole. 

My Ciristian Bretruren, 

** Although the doétrine of our Saviour’s divinity hath been fo 
often and fo fully examined, that nothing new remains to be faid, 
yet three contfiderations induce me to addrefs to you the following 
reafons to confirm your belief of it. 

* Firft. The do¢trine itfelf isimportant. It regards the onjecT 
of our worfhip Either Jefus Chriit is truly and properly God, or 
his worfhippers are guilty of idolatry. 

“ Next, I with to preferve that juft diflinction, which the firt 
founders of your congregation taught you, and which you haye 
hitherto retained, I mean, a DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE VIRTUE 
OF A CHARACTER AND THE TRUTH OF A DocTRINE. Your firit 
pattors, the one a fellow of Clare-hall, the other a fellow of Trinity, 
along with two thoufand other clergymen, quitted their preferments 
in the eitablifhed church, rather than refign the godlike privilege 
ot ielt- determining in matters of religion: but at the fame time 
they taught you not to take their doctrines for true becaufe of their 
refignation : but to examine them yourfelves, and to judge of their 
truth by their conformity to the holy feriptures. The reverend 
and worthy clergymen, who have lately refigned their livings in 
the eftablifthed church rather than aét the hypocritical part of wor- 
fhipping a perfon, the evidence of whofe divinity they could not 
perceive, have afcertained by their conduct the rectitude of their 
confciences, the virtue of their characters: but they dy not pre- 
tend to reft the truth of the doctrine on the merit of their religna- 
tion. They confcientioufly ofer arguments againtt the divinity ot 

Vor. Ili. Ee Jetus 

* Whofe name is fubfribed, to the addrefs, Robert Robinfon. 
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298 «= A Pea for the Divinity of our Lord Fefus Chrift, 
Jefus Chritt. We venerate their confcientioufnels : but we think 
their arguments inconclutive. 

* Lattly. We wife to cherifh that amiable fpirit of TOLERATION, 
which r eigns among you: but to preciuge an ABUSE of it. Your pre- 
fent Social happineis proceeds trom this fpirit, and your happinefs 
will lait as leng as your moderation continues : but fhould you 
ever, under pretence of candour and moderation, become indiffer- 

ent to all religious principles, you would pervert the bett difpofi 
tion to the worft purpofe A firm attachment to principles of 
your own is perfectly comp yatible with an extenfive chs arity to thofe, 
who difcover an sstachenent as firm to principles diametrically 
oppofite. 

** Lerit not feem flrange to you, my brethren, that thofe gen- 
tlemen, who have lately embr: aced the belicf of our Lord’s mere 
humanity, fhould engage the church in religious controverfy. 
They have done what every conte iehtio usman oughttode. They 
have endeavoured to free the difciples of Chrift from a fuppoted 
error in the de ctrine of their mat ler s nature. They have begun 
the controverty in a fpirit of candour and benevolence Contro. 
verly does noi deferve to be callea sligiens, unlefs it be religioufly 
managed, that is to fer, un'efs it be managed with all that good 
faith, undaunted courage, and cxtentive benevolence, which the 
golpel recommends. ‘There is the higheft reafon for this way of 
difputing.- Icis founded in the nature of things. He, who never 
doubted a religious truth, never believed it. Merit and demeric 
do not confift in believing, or in ditbelieving, a truth: but in pay- 
ing, or in not paying, that attention to the evidences of it, which 
its nature and 1mportance require. A fiery paffionate difpute about 
the deity is not a ‘religious controverfy : itisa dark diabolical quar- 
re} about God.”’ 

We thall not trouble our readers with a detail of our paftor’s argu- 
ments, forthe reafon which he himielt vives ; “ the divinity of our 
favicur hath been fo often and fo tully ‘examined that nothing new 
remains tobe faid.””-- Prom what is peculiar and ch: wacteriitic ot 
the pretent wrirer, we fhull neverthele’ extract fome few patlages. 
speaking of the pretent luitadinarian and fafhionable mode ot 
2 "1 ot religion he makes the following obfervation. 











peaceable chriftian, who fives in an age of difpute, has but 
two wurs botere him. Either he mutt enter into ali the violent 
meatures of the combatants on one tide 5 or he mutt futier the re- 
proach 3 of both. ‘The former is net 1 ery cafy to a man of a pas 
eilie wind 3 it would be a punifhment to him to fpen d his precious 


time in hovering over a difpute, firtt to extract ihe venom of the 
vontraverty, ‘i id lat to fj pit Pp ton in the tices of thofe cy, who for 
conicience fake iupport it. Beiid e, he could not undergo the fa- 
learning ail the hard long frightful names, which fiery 

i } +, by the way, he takes 
{ho 2 iitic bil lin gfgate ; le ftill could he bear the re- 
his own confvience, which would fometimes fay to 
ce @eéhe man, and wifdom foull dre with you! Will 
you 
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A Plea for the Divinity of our Lord Fefus Chri. 269 
wnt {peak wickedly for God, and tatk deceitfully for him? Should your 
“ies. make men hold their peace, and when you mock feall r0 man moke 
jou afoamed ? O that you wr nid a ltocether b old your peace, and it foould 


‘be your wildom!* And leatt of f all could he fuftain the thought of 


looking the judge of the whole earth in the face atthe laft day, ahs, 
he Tears, would cut bim ajuader and “fp; oft his / is portion vith un- 
teliewers were he to beat his fellow jervanist Acute, in whicha 
man mutt incur either the difpleafure of God, or that of his tellow 
creatures, is eafily decided. Ge mutt then fpeuk his fentiments, 
and derermine to fubmit to the reproaches of both 

“ There is indeed a middle way. There is an art of fubfcribing 
one thing and believing another ; of preaching that a part is great- 
er than a whole, and behev ing that a whole is greater than a part : 
but this art transforms the gr ave minifier of € “hritt into the fantaft ic 
harlequin of the ftage ; and an honett man, however he may laugh 
at a irick on the theatre, is fhocked at the idca cf a knave in the 
chureh. 

* But both fides will repreach him! Be it fo. Their reproaches 
v vill inflame his zeal for moderation — Let us fuppofe a modeit 
chrifian adopting our notion of Chriii’s divinity, fre ely delivering 
Lis fentiments upon it, and thereby expoting himfelrto the ungo- 
vernable reproac shes of zealots on both fides ; pee he not, think 

you, peaceably reply to their inve “ig 

* You hold the divinity of Chrift, fays one, you are unfathion- 
zble; itis the modern mark of a yes to explode it. Befide, 
you areimpolitic ; were you as dull as an afs, you would be re- 
puted learned and wife, if you renounced this vulgar error. The 
modett man would rep! yy irnal policy is no part of chriftianity. 
Fathion in re ligion is no lawto me. I have no ambition for the re- 
putation of genius and learning. Such a reputation might be a 
imstortune to me Tr happens to the wife, as it happens to the 
tich. ‘Ihe reputation of being rich only fills the houte with beg- 
gts. Sealiger was reputed learned and communicative, and he was 
plagued with finding folutions to the dificuluies ot fo many dunces, 
that he withed he had never been taught to write. My ambition 
is to pleafe God. May J do that, and 1 thall be content. 

* You believe the divinity of Chrift, fays another; all veur 
arcuments are old, and have been Pre Se hundred times over. 
He would re ply, novelty and antiquity weigh nothing with me en 
this article ; truth is all in all God is my witnels, I have endea- 
voured to divett myteif of pre judices I have sevned the € fubjcet on 

every fide. I have followed evidence without knowing, and with- 
our caning, whither it would carry me I have felt no unkind 
€otions in examining the arguments againit my thefis. I have 
—— my knees tot be fate er of gury, and pray ed him to enlighten the 

yes of ny underflandine, and to grant me the fotrit of wild, im in the 
tnowleage of him t Bur after all { think the old arguments demon- 
fratve, andthe anfwers inconelufive.” 
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300 «= A Plea for the Divinity of our Lord Fefus Chrift. 


To the addre/s is added a poffeript, containing proofs and illu fra. 
tions of the foregoing plea ; which the author thus introduces. 

6 In arguing tor the divinity of Jefus Chrift, in the foregoing 
letter, I have taken feveral maxims for granted, and have notat- 
tempted to prove them. As the people, to whom the letrer is ad- 
drefied, allowed thefe maxiins, I had « right to fuppote them : but, 
as the letter may poffibly tall into the hands or fome, who may 
doubt or deny them, it may not be impertinent to fubjoina fey 
proofs and illuftranors, explaining what may be doubrful, aud 
proving what may be denied. 

“ Jn general I have iaten for granted the following propofitions. 

“ J. The books of the Old and New ‘Teitament were given by 
divine in{piration. 

“* I]. The infp.red writings contain all things neceflary to be be- 
lieved and practited in religion. 

** JII. The words, by which the infpired writers exprefied their 
ideas, are to be underftood in that fenie, in which the people, to 
whom they wroie, generally uncerftood them at the time of their 
writing, unlefs notice be given of the contrary. 

“ 1V. The belief of a propolition does not neceffarily imply a 
clear idea of that object, of which the propofition affirms any 
thing ” 

In illuftrating thefe propofiticns, in fupport of his plea, Mr. 
Robinfon difplays no leis ingenuity and learning, than he has done 
of candour and good fenfe in enforcing the plea itfelt.—We are 
forry our limits will not permit us to extract fo much, as we could 
wifh, from this part of this excellent pamphlet.—We wil! hazard, 
however, the inlfertion of the following comment on a pailage, 
page 68 of the text, in which the author fays, *¢ Happy had it 
been for Chriftians, had they refted without philoiuphical ex- 
plications !” 7 

** ] have not attempted, fays he, to eExPLAIN THE MANNER of 
the divineexilience. 1 do not know it. Wife and good men have 
utiered many abfurdities in attempting to explain it, and wife and 
good men have run into an ablurd extreme, when they have reject- 
<d a plain clear declarstion of am in!pired writer, becaufe they 
could not reduce every idea in it to their own comprehention. Is 
there nota middle way ! May I not be allowed to go on the prin- 
ciples of one, who was not fond of myttery, where he could ob- 
tain clear ideas: but, who, however, preterred a fober rational 
faith before unferiptural conjectures? I {peak of Le Clerc. Nemo 
mortalium adequatum notiunem Dei perfectionum unquam fibi 
effinxit .. . Nil igitur tutius efie, quam cob:tere juaicium, cum de 
re ipfa, tum de fententia {criptoris, quem legimus.* 

*¢ ‘There never was a man in the world, who fucceeced in at- 
tempting to explain the modus of the divine exifience The 
wifeit of men never made the attempt Mofes began his writings 
by fuppoling the being or God ; he did not attempt to prove it ; 
and although many of the inipired wniters afferted his exiflence, 

and, 
* Ars Crit. de notionibus adxquatis. 
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A Plea for the Divinity of our Lord Fefus Chrif. 201 
and, to difeountenance idolatry, pleaded for his perfeé tions, yet 
nu one of them ever pretended to explain the manner of his being. 
On the conwary a holy awe covered their minds, all infpired as 
they were, and they declared, The y could not fina the Almighty out. 
W hy fhould we affect to be wefe above seh-t is cwriiten ? 

* S$. Epiphanius complains, Ori ‘igin em, _ Adamantius et 


ouvtanien. OD» nuncupatur, &x geal valu Aas ciEPamcde Hy oiteta:lpsmu' 
Sion "wal E60 WUpEr ay che, aitruere voluife, et sli fede lapluin etic. 


Jtear, too many have fallen by the far ne mean into error. 

“¢ Before we deny the divinity of fefus Chrifl, what if we were 
to iry to deny the principies, on which the afiertors of it go? We lay 
down one from a matter in Ifrael. ** Certainly we do not know 
the eflence of the fupreme being, not knowing the real eii#nce of 
a pebble, or a fly, or of our own felves ’* We lay down a fecond 
in the words of a learned prelate, ** Where the truth of a doctrine 
depends not on the evidence of the things themfelves, but on the 
authority of him that reveals it, there the only way to prove the 
doctrine to be true, is to prove the teftimony of him that revealed 
it to be infallible.’ We lay down a third from that moft learned 
and accurate critic, Le Clerc. ** Si ea qua. par eit attentione et 
reverentia expendamus que Apoftoli habent de Jefu Chriflo, facile 
intelligimus eos non putatle merum etle hominem, quandoquidem ei 
mundi creationem tribuunt; eofque errare, qui timilia fentune: 
fed de ratione, qua xternum numen cum Jefu homine conjunctum 
fit, tacent; quo credibile fit arcanum iliud iis, in terris agentibus, 
nondum revelatum fuiile. Sciverunt certe Chriftum effe Deum et ho- 
minem, atqué ita de eo agents fet: fed MODUM rei ignurafe viientur.} 

** On thefe fure grounds we go, and on thefe principles we free 
the doctrines of the gofpel from the charge of contradiétion and 
ablurdity, while we retain the rational feriptural i idea of myttery. 
We beg leave to remark the following facts, ‘which may more fully 
expl: in Our Mezning. 

What we call doctrines of the gofpel are fo many facts 
pro poled to our faith by credible teitimony. The divinity of 
Chritt is an hifiorical taét. The refurrection ‘of the dead is a pro- 
phet ical tact 

“2. They, who related thofe facts, never pretended to a 
thorough knowled: ze of them. We kavev, fays S. Paul, in part |] 
The apoitle mutt cither mean to aflirm, we havean imperiect know- 
ledge of the ofj¢/s, or we have an "impertect knowledge of the 
eveaerce ot their exiftence. He could not mean the iaii, confe- 
quently be meant the firtt. 

“3. The apoliles did no more in propofing incomprehen fible 
objects to our beief, than the masters of human fcience do. “* We 
know but fi:tie, Yays one of the fineit modern writers, of the na- 
ture of bodies; we difcover fome of their propertics, as motion, 


figure, colours, &c. but of théir effence we are ignorant ; we ae 
iti 


* Locke’s Effay, b. i. C. XXille 35. See that whole excellent chapter. + Stil- 


Lagfeci’s origines fare i. 8. J Ars Crit, de notin. a’aa, |) 1 Cer. Zits Qo 
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302 A Plea for the Divinity of our Lord ‘fefus Cirift. 
fill much 44 of the foul: but of the effence or nature of God, 
we know nothing.”§ ‘The great Locke fets out with requiring his 
readers not to “ Ict loofe their thoughts into the vatt ocean of being, 
as if all the boundlefs extent were the natural and undoubted pof- 
jetfion of their underitanding, wherein there was nothing exempt 
from its decifions, or that etcaped its comprehention.”* Aftrono- 
mers require their pupils to ‘* take care always to approach the 
firmament, that divine book, as they do the other book of God, 
with reverence and humility, not having too high an opinion of 
their own abilities, as if they could with the line of human reafon 
fathom all the depths of divine counfels “+ What thefe great 
matters difeovered in the fublimer works of nature, the country- 
man difcovers in a polype in his cottage-ditch, and all mankind are 
torced to believe the cviftence of objects, the certainty of tacts, 
combinations of qualities, of which they have no adequate ideas, 
and for which they can give no account. 

* 4. No man ever yet propofed a fyftem of religion free from 
myftery. Even thofe gentlemen, who difcard many received doc. 
trines on account of their mytierioufnefs, are obliged to own, that 
** the mof rational and important doctrines imply fomething beyond 
the narrow capacity of our comprehenfion.”’t 

** s. The belief of thofe facts, which we call dofirines of the 
gofpel, is analogous in chriffianity to felf-love in the law of nature. 
** God has infeparably interwoven the laws of eternal juttice with 
the happinefs of each individual. In confequence of which mu- 
tual connection of juftice and human felicity, he has not perplexed 
the law of nature with a multitude of abftraed rules and precepts, 
referring merely to the fitnefs or unfitnefs of things: but has gra- 
cioufly reduced the rule of obedience to this one paternal precept, 
* that man fhould purfue his own happinefs.” This is the 
foundation of what we cail ethies, or natural law.” Thus in re- 
velation, God hath nor perplexed ehrittianity with dilquifitions, 
the underitanding of which would require a long train of metaphy- 
fical invetiigations : but he hath revealed a few facts, which he 
declures, he either hath brought to pafs, or will bring to pafs; 
and theie facts have ever been found the moft irrefiftable motives 
to conttrain men to obey the law of nature. The unity of two 
natures contlituting the dignity of the author of chriftianity is one 
of theie facts 

** 6. ‘To deprive chriftianity of its myfteries is to reduce it toa 
feeble human fcience ; we get rid of myttery and motive together. 
‘The removal ot, what are called by fome, corruptions of chrifti- 
unity, is to be rewarded, it feems, with the converfions of Jews 
and Mohammedans. But let us not too eagerly follow thefe illu- 
fory dreams. Let us confider four things 1. It is not certain, 
thar Jews and Turks reject chriftianiry on account of our doctrine 

OF 
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of Chrift’s divinity. They do not ttudy our polemical divinity s 
they itudy eafier books, our lives, and in them they read objections 
to chrittianity. 2. Ji it be true that Chritt’s divinity is a fum- 
bling-block to the modern Jews, nothing is feen in it but the ful- 
filment of prophecy. the lord of hofis is a ftone of flumbling, and a 
rack of offence to them, as he was to their fathers, who fumbled at 

Yhrift, that flumbling-sione.’ The doctrine of accommodation, 
which is the ground of thefe pig is the moit dangerous doc- 
trine in the world. A mifer itumbles at the laws of liberality, a 
prov ud man itumbles at the gofpel motives to humility, a mere rae 
tionalift {tumbles at the invilible realities of faith ; and by endea- 
vouring to accommodate the gofpel to thefe difpoiitions we explain 
it all away. 4. Were we to diveit religion of all thefe offenfive 
credenda, and were we to reduce it to the. yofpel of Socrates, or to 
the more refined gofpel of profetfor Hutcheton, would it convert 
the Turks and Jews? A great authority afiures us, ** Science and 
philofophy always operate flowly; and it is long before their in- 
tiuence reaches the people, or can produce any fenfible effect upon 
them. They may perhaps gradually, and in a long courfe ot 
years, undermine and fhake an ettablithed fyttem of falfe religion, 
but there is no initance of their having overturned one. mE A 
reflection well worth the attention of thofe, who would reduce the 
gofpel to an enfeebled fyttem of mere moral philofophy.”’ 

In taking leave of this truly-chriftian performance, we cannot 
forbear repeating our approbation of the fpirit of moderation, that 
prevails in it, towards perfons of a diffcrent perfualion — How dit- 
ferent fuch a fpirit from that which has at times animated the con- 
troverfialiits on both fides; fome of whom in maintaining that 
Fejus Chrift thought uot of the impious robbery of being equal with God, 
having de eclared the doctrine of chrilianity to be assuxD and IM- 
Pious; while others, on the contrary, have aflirmed that Cori? 
died both in bis divine aud human noture; adding that, ** they who 
Maintain the contrary belong to the devil both body and foul t” 
Of thefe methods ot reafoning we may fay, with Mr. Robinfon, 
“we have difliked it ever fince we faw a book entitled Fuxes and 
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Firetrands. 





A Liturgy on the Univerjul Principles of Religion and Morality. 8vo. 2s. 
Payne. 

So widely do even men of candour, fenfe and ingenuity dif- 
fent trom each other in religious opinions, that we frequently fee 
them dillers toto ca/a in matters Which are generally thought eflene 
tial to the very exiflence of religion itlelf. The author of the litur- 
gy before us, thus differs from the writer of the PLea tor the divine 
ity of our Saviour; and is fo far trom thinking ‘it had been h: 'PPY 


for Chriitians that they had refted without philofophical {pecula- 
Lions,” 


* Ifa. Vili. 13, 14. a ix. 32) 33-1 Pet. ii. 4, &c. + Dr. Rodoitton’s 


EGR. of Charles V. book = Muitculus. Bayle. Rem. kK. 
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204 A Liturgy on the Univerfe) Principles of Religion, &c. 


tions,” that he conceives religion (indeed he does not tell us what 


religion) highly indebted to philofophical improvements. 

“© The chiet object of philefophy, fays he, is truth; the princi- 
pal object of religion is to promote virtue; and the knowledge of 
truth, and the practice of virtue, conttitute the excellence and hap- 
pivets of man. 

** To contempiate and acknowledge the power, wifdom, and 
goodneis of the Supreme Intelligence, with attention, admiration, 
and gratitude, istrue religion; and this religion isa principal fe- 
curity and inducement to the praétice of thofe yreat virtues, on 
which the happineis of the world depends. Public worship is this 
fimple and clear principle reduced to prattice; and it fecures its 
ends ia the fame manner that all other principies do.”’ 

*¢ Public Worfhip, continues he, as arecital of fublime and im- 
portant truths, is reafonable in itfelf, ufeful in its etiects, and de- 
lightful in the exercife. We are fo formed, that every pleafure is 
multiptied on us by fociety. To fee numbers of our fellow-crea- 
tures, equally fincere with ourfelves, in acknowledging thote 
truths which make us all happy, mutt afford as high a pleafure as 
we are capable of. 

** Itcannot be enjoyed, however, ia this country by any man 
who has the misfortune to difapprove of the Book of Common 
Prayer, andthe method of worlhip among the Difienters. Men may 
have this misfortune, without deierving blame. It is the duty of 
all men to act on the principles they profefs. We apprehend, 
therefore, that in providing for our religious improvement, on thofe 
principles we believe to be true; while we offer no man an injury, 
aim at no man’s intereft, and profefs the warmett attachment to the 
conititution and laws of our country : we do no more than we 
are allowed to do, by the principles of nature and religion, the beit 
laws of civil fociety, and that prevailing temper and difpofition of 





‘men in England, which may be called the Spirit of the times, and 


the ruling law of the land.” . 
“Let every man worthip God according to the dictates of his 


" confcience ; let religion be as free as philofophy ; and truth will cer- 


tainly prevail. . 
** But as we apprehend, the chief defect of all forms of devotion, 


‘proceeds trom an idea in thofe who compofed them, of the necef- 


lity of a certain uniformity of opinion in fpeculative and doubtful 


’ doctrines, we with to try the effect of a Form of Social Worfsip, com- 


pofed on the moft enlarged and generai principles; in which all men 


" may join who acknowledge the exiftence of a fupreme intelligence, 


and the univerfal obligations of morality. 

“ Wecan fee no rexfon why our public Forms of Devotion thould 
be contrived to divide men into parties, while we enjoy the moft 
valuable bieflings in common; and all acknowledge the moft im- 
portant truths. Are we not all the children of one benevolent pa- 
rent? Do not Jews and Gentiles, Chriflians and Mahcmetans, own 
his power, his wifdcm, and his goodnefs? Do riot all men acknow- 
ledse the cternal obligations of ptety and virtue? And doth not the 
harmony 
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4 Liturgy on the Univerfal Principles of Religion, Se. 305 
Sarmony of the world, andthe happinefs of focicty, dependchiefly 
upon thefe great principles ? Why then thould any be excluded the 
pleature and advantage of focial worfhip, who acknowledge them ? 
tf all good men, of all religions, would fometimes unite in adoring 
Almighty God, and acknowledging thofe great truths, which they 
ail hold to be the moit important, it might be hoped that thote 


cemprehentive principles would havea ftronger tendency to harmo- 


nize and unite ; than doubtful and lefs important opinions have h:- 
therto had to divide them. 

“ Tris tor the ufe of thofe who entertain fuch generous fentiment 
as thefe, that the following Liturgy has been compoted ; the princi- 
pal object of which, is to promote Unizerja’ Piety and Benevelence. 
And it is under the protection of a good Providence. and the huma- 
nity of this enlightened age, that we mean to worfhip God, accord- 
ing to the beit dictates of our hearts; without pretuming to pre- 
feribe to others; or to cenfure any who, in like manner with 
is, affert their own mot facred rights, in the Spirit of Clarity and 
Peace.” ; alr hale 

All this is as much in the true fpirit of moderation, as we can fup- 
pofe fo very general a fpirit oc difention can potiibly be. ‘To be fure, 
men may have the misfortune to diffent from the ettablithed church ; 
for which they merit our pity. They azy have alfo the additional 
misfortune, to diflent from all the d:fenters trom that church ; which 
is aterrible misfortune, and their cafe pitiful indeed! Happy is it 
for fuch univertal aifenters from chrifzanity, that phibfophy afiords 


ee 


them a refuge, however degrading of divinity, not altogether dif- 


graceful to humanity. Itis, however, highly fufpicious that fuch 
seligioufly-difpofed perfons, as can neither agree with the church 
nor any of the numerous diffenters from it, mutt be rather more 
nice than ave in their religious feruples and diicriminations. We 
would by all means, with our author, have, ‘* Every man worfhip 
God according to the dittates of his confcience ” But we cannot 
help thinking, with the rool in the play, that it muit be an uncon- 
icionable kind of cenfcience that, ditiatisfied with the religion of ¢+ 
very body eliv, infitts upoa having a peculiar one of its own 

But, not to be too jecofe on fo ferious a fubject, we a vee with th's 
author, that, “ Of all the projects that have ever been formed, 
there is not one fo abfurd, and thathath fo much mifchiet aad wick- 
ednefs to anfiver for, as that of bringing mankind to an unifonmiry 
of opinion by the influence of penal laws. A genuine hiiory ot the 


efiects of this defign, would contain the greateit part of the calami- 


ties that have afflicted the world, and rendered it a icene of dilcord 
and wretchednets.” , 
We do alfo agree that tbe religious moderation of the heathen philo- 
fophers catts an opprobrium on the intemperate zeal of fome chril- 
tian devotees; that, philofophical knowledge may be necefliry to 
attemper religious zeal ; but we do not think it capable of infpiring 
the fpirit of chriftian devotion. —Of the liturgy itelt, we can give 
no fpecimen that will afford an adequate idea of it: fer which we 
auult of confequence, refer our se to the ramphiet itfelf, ’ 
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230 A Sevmzin preached at Alargaret-Street Chapel. 





A Sermon preached ai the opening of a Chapel in Margaret-Sirect, Ca. 
wendiibeSquare ; and the introdufion of a Litus gy on the Univerfa al 

Principles of Relioion and Morality, On Sunday, April 7, 1776. 

By D. Wiliams. 8vo 6a. Pavne 

The wartare of retigious fect-, fays Mr. Willaims, has produced, 
what rey never intended, a /prrit of unzverjal toleration, 

* Iris, continues he, to avail ourleives of this fpirit, that we 
calfon thofe who have deferted our public aflemblies, and by their 
example ijured the morals of the people, to difcharge thofe duties 
which they are at liberty to difcharge ; and the omiffion of which 
is their reproach, ° Would the name of Free-thinker be fcandalous, 
if Free-thinkers were to act on their principles? Is any honeft man 
of any opinion deipiied, who aéts from his real principles? And 
will any -degree of wifdom fereen a man from juft contempt, who 
fkulks under pretences, for fear a miferable and ignorant wretch 
fhould call him by fome name which is rendered opprobrious only by 
fuch cowardice as his own ? 

** Every man who is at all diftinguifhed by his underftanding or 
knowledge, has a number of people who look up to him, and are 
affe‘ted by his example. ‘It they fee him negleét the duties of 
public worthip; their conclufion is, that they may do fo likewife ; 
jor a man of his underttanding muft have good reafons for his ccn- 
ct, This truth may be illuftrated in England; not by private 
ifances 0: ‘y 3 bu by ume ans of parithes and provin’ cs. Whenthe 
country gent leman refided on his ettate ; and had fo much religion 
as to uttend his church ; all the Pp arifh followed his example ; the 
peopic were put in mind ef their duties ; and their morals were re- 
gular and good. At prefent, if a gentleman occafionally vilits his 
eftate, he never attends any kind of public worfhip. ‘The confe- 
qiences almoit univerfally over England are, that the churches are 
deferted, per the people profi: ite and absndoned. ‘They have no 
me thod of frequently recollecting their religious and moral obliga- 
ons; and the motives and reafons of a virtuous conduct are never 
uid beio re them. ‘The general diffolutenefs and wretchednefs of 
ie people are to be attribu rted principally to thefe caufes. 

‘* It feems to be our duty therefore to attend the offices of public 
worfhip, becaufe we may thereby make the beft ufe of our know- 
leave in the works of God, by rendering the wifdom and goodnefs 
they ditcover, the reafons of a moral conduct : we may keep up the 
mott picaling kind of fociety with our fellow creatutes ; do them 
fervice by our examples ; and affitt in counteracting that univ erfal 
profligacy which is deltroying all our public and private virtues. 
Vice has her atiociations in every fireet : under various denomina- 
tions, there arc public nurferies of all kinds of profanenefs and 
iniquity. Our youth, after a trifling and fuperficial education ; 
after exchanging their prejudices abroad, for foreign principles and 
forei ign infidennry, —if any thing b be wanting they are there perfected 
in iniq my: —Speak to thefe people of your icligion. You, who 
have fpent your thoufands in the education of your fon ; and who 
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fee nothing forit; but that he can fpeak trifling things in the trifling 
language of a neighbouring country ; fpeak to himof the offees 
of religion, and afk him to go to church; he will frrile at vo 
folly, and haften to theie temples of vice. If the old ground of 
myileries and creeds be not tenable, why fhould it nor be quitted 
for better? Becaufe our youth can laugh at our prejudices—are 
they to run headlong to acitruction for want of fome means of put- 
ting them frequentiy in mind of their moti important duties ? In 
our prefent fituation, we fhould defért the outworks, and fly to the 
citadel; for the enemy is there already. 

“ It may be faid—that ir we confire our publie fervices to the 
moft important moral duties, they are fo weil underttood, that ir 
would not be worth while to attend a public fervice in order to have 
them difcufled. Iam far trom thinking that men who devote their 
time to the purfuits of knowledge, may noi often furnith reafons or 
a wife and moral conduct which may be new to the mott intelligent 
of their hearers. But tuppoiing this were not the cafe: our difpo- 
fiions and conduct, good or bad, are produced by habits ; not by 
principles. If we are fo circuinftanced, that we generally hear 
only the apologies for vice, we become vicious ; and to make us 
virtuous, it is necefiary that we fhould not only underitand the pro- 
politions of moral philofophy, but that they fhould be trequently 
laid before us. What the reafon that wife men att foolithly ; 
and good men wickedly ? Not for want of knowledge ; but becauic 
the reafons of a good conduct are not always frefh in their mind. 
If public worfhip were only a recital of the moft common obliga- 
tions ; it would be of the utmoit ufe—in giving a habit of thinking 
july ; and a kind of fecurity againtt many of the temptations of 
vice. 

* Jt is to anfiver fome of thefe purpofes, that the lirurgy *we 
have now ufed is offered tothe public. It is a fpecimen of that 
kind of public fervice which 1 am fure is exceedingly wanting. 
Not one in five ; perhaps not one in ten in this vatt city, gocs witiy 
any decent regularity to a place of public worfhip. The people 
in general have no reafon to give, but the examples of thofe who 
dre wifer and better than themfelves. The perfons who give the 
example, alledge objections againft the eftublithed forms, as being 
full or myiteries and creeds ; und againft the diffenting method of 
worthip, as a faint and infipid refemblance to the enthuiiaim of thote 
times when the diffenters imagined their effufions were uttered by 
the Holy Ghoft. Attempts have been made to reform eitablithe 
éuftoms ; but they have proved fruitlefs. The only thing left, 1s 
to endeavour to afi them, by providing for thofe circurn{tances to 
which they are not fuited. Many thoufands might be benefited 3 
prevented from falling into vices, and affifted in forming habits of 
Virtue—by fuch 2 public fervice as we have read; who would not, 
and perhaps could not, attend any other. If relpectable focieties 
Were formed on the pure and fimple primiptcs of inorality, 
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ivantages would be very great. re en thofe perfons who adhered 
to the old eftablifhments would find their account in encour: aging 
fuch focieties, as they might be p< vi ena to as proofs, that men 
inay drop their prejudices about inyfteries and creeds, and yet re- 
tuin fufficient and indifputable reafons for every dut y to God and 
man It would be the object of fuch focicties ; not to “reform other 
Feligious fects, but to ail fe them in preventing the public ruin, 
Religious aflemblies and churches do not waiit reformation, if their 
people are fincere. It is that vaft multitude, who attend no 
church, and have no religion, which ough t to be reformed.” 

We are perfedtly of Mr. Williams’s opinion that our * religious 
affembl lies and churches do not want reformation, if their people 
wre fincere.’—We are in fome doubt, however, whether an addi- 
tion to the prefent diverfity of churches will encreafe the fincerity 
of thofe who frequent them, or that the majority of even our 
preacher’s auditors will be found more finéere than moft of thofe, 
who frequent the chapels of others. 

As friends to morality and univérfal liberty of confcience we 
cannot but approve his plan arid with him fuccefs; but as advocates 
for chriftianity and belicvers in the truths of the gofpel, we muft 
own, we have little hopes that much religious edification will enfue 
from fo incongruous 4 medley as the mecting of Chriftians, Jews, 
‘Turks and Infidels, to unite in one form of worfhip.—The opening’ 
of Margaret Street Chapel, for this purpoft, is, however, a proof 
of the prevalence of ¢i idee avery univerfal indifference for religion, 
or a fpirit, a3 our preacher teri4s it, of univer /al toleration: this 
inetropolis being, we bel lieve, the only city in Ciferden, in 
which a place of public worthip is fet ; :part for the ufe of pagan priefts 
and heathen phiic/ophers ! 
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viation of a late Différtation ox the Original Dudirines of the Metem- 
phchofis; wherein the Arguments of the Lenewolent Author lofe much of 
their deferved Force, and nf uence . by the Want of firi@ Conneficn in 
Matter end Form. Ii fh ort Tike itations, on God, on Creation, ox 
Faith and Worjlip, on a Future Sate. Wherein, fame of thofe impor- 
tant Heads are confidered in a quite New Light. By a Divine of 
No Church, 1s2mo. Bull, Bath ; Wallis and Stonehoufé, Lud- 
gate-Street, London. 
_ As this writer itiles himfelf 2 Divine of no Church, we take the li- 
berty to advife his attendance and ailiftance at Mfr. Williams’s chapel. 
An Englith Lramia will make a fine audition to the ludicrous groupe 
of Chriflian: “ Jews, q Turks and Infiiels, wlready 10V ited ee € 
think, at leaft, he re “ay with propricty, tho’ of zo Church, be of fome 
c “hapel, ul! i ** dignified heags of that by law efi: ablith ed in con- 


sanction with the fupren 1¢ legitizture of thefe kingdoms,” fhall have 


vaifed the fuperftructure, he config ns to their care, to be erected on 
** the fi foundation, he has marked out, a or union, ‘and for pure prayer 
tnd word ip. For our bremin its al! a projector of re ‘ormations 12 
religious 
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religious matters. His fcheme, for reforming the liturgy of the 
church of England, is as follows. 

«© To make, what is called the reformed Proteftant eftablithed 
church and thefe kingdoms a perfect church and model for the 
great end propofed, nineteen parts at Icait in twenty of its liturgy 
muft be abolifhed, to reduce it to the ftandard of reafor or common 





fine, to infure its being acceptable to that Being, who is the great 


object of our worfhip, and to make it heartily embraced by any rati- 
onal thinking mortal.—Imprimis, All Afjyrery, or even the fem- 
blance of myttery, muft be expunged; as being utterly incongruous 
with the fpirit of any true religion. —zdly, Every expreflion and 
fentiment, which carries the remoteft tendency of impeaching the 
fupremacy and unity of the God-head, thould be carevully fuppref- 
fed, as the highett {pecies of impiety Mankind can be guilty ot.— 
3dly, Creeds, of whatfoever denomination, fhould no longer hold 2 
place in the liturgy 5 fome set of this kind might have been necefla- 
ry in the early days of chriftianity ; but in avowed chriftian king- 
doms, they are to every intent and purpofe ufelefs ; in all times they 
proved the bane of chriftian union, and only ferve to keep ancient 
animofities {till alive. 4thly, All fafts and feftivals for the comme- 
moration of departed Apoitles, Saints, and Martyrs as they are 
called, with the fervice appointed for the Powder Plot, Reftoration, 
&c. fhould be abolifhed, and none retained in the liturgy, but thofe 
which are ftrictly relative to Csrif alone ; as the others only tend to 
multiply holidays and idlenefs, and keep up all feuds and parties ; 
load the daily fervice of the Church with non-effential lumber, which 
cannot in any fenfe relate to, or contribute to our falvation. sthly, 
No portions of the Old Teftament should conftitute any part of the 
Chriftian Liturgy, except the Decaiogue, and thofe fublime rhapfo- 
dies which may eafily be garbled trom the Pfalms of David, in fup- 
port of the Supremacy and Unity of God ;—otherwile inceft, po- 
hgamy, and concubinoge, may abound in the land, under a /eeming 
fan@ion 6thly, All articles, homilies, and {ubicription tefls, which 
are merely the inventions of human fuperftition, or ot defigning 
inen, fhould be removed ; and no teft or reftriction be deemed necet- 
fary, but fubfeription to the Gofpel of Chriil, that a free door to 
unanimity may be opened ; for a Chriftian Churc’, no more than ws 
Hiufe, can be properly faid to fraud, when it is divided againtt ittelt. 
qthly, The ihordinace harangues of tedious prayer, with which the 
common prayer-book is moft egregioufly tufted, thould be shortened 
in number, matter, and form ; four Heaven can no more be won by 
vociferous violence of prayer than of fong. If fet forms of prayer 
be deemed neceflary fur the fake of preventing contulion in a con- 
gregation, they fhould be few, and free from thofe perpetual repe- 
titions of the prefent liturgy, which feem calculated to no other end,; 
than to fate and tire the pricft and peuple and harrafs the Deny. In 
our petitions, except on fome fudden and p:cad calamitou. exigi- 
ency, we fhould ftrietly confice ourfelves to generais, leaving parti- 
cars to God, who alone Lnows what is beit for us; It 1s Ups tais, 
jut principle, that the fervice of the hrany fhou d fland condemned 
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and erafed from a rational liturgy. Although mental, that is, filent 
prayer, dictated by true {piritual grace, may poflibly be more accept- 
uble, yet fet forms need not prove a ttumbling block, that fhould pre. 
vent the union of any really pious diffenter, becaufe he hus the re- 
ferve of mental prayer always in his power. Set forms of prayer 
may with great propriety be reduced to four.—A warin and devout 
confefiion of all our fins, but more efpecially our angelic apoftacy.- 
A petition for mercy and pardon — A thank{giving for all God’s mer- 
cies and bleffings.—A general addrefs for the continuance of his pro- 
vidence to us and all created beings —It requires only to add, the 
leffons fhould be taken from the gofpels, and proper pialms felected 
for the daily fervice ; and the ret ftruck out of the common Prayer- 
Book ; the portions appointed for the communion, baptifm, matri- 
mony, and the burial of the dead, thould be revifed and thortened, at 
leaft half in half; and no fet forms of prayer for the vifitation of the 
fick fhould be retained, as thefe fhould naturally arife trom the pecu- 
liar fituation and circumftances of the difeafed, at the difcretion of 
the minifter.” 

This reformer, our readers wiil fee, is not {paring of his pruning 
knife. Wiil not fo many defalcations, however, of, what are deem- 
ed, the externals of divine worfhip, be apt fatally to affectits very 
vitals ? Ifat leatt wineteen parts in trventy of the liturgy are to be 
abolifhed, it is to be feared the remaining twentieth will be fo maim- 
ed and mutilated as hardly to be worth preferving ? Indeed it appears 
imconfiftent, to maintain the expediency of any public worfhip at all, 
in awriter, who declares that, 

** There is an error, too common amongft mankind, which calls 
for cenfure, the more efpecially as it has the fantion of eftablithed 
communities in religious worfhip, to confirm it ; and that is, petiti- 
oning the Deity for “ an additional portion of his /prritual grace, to 
** enable us to perform our duty to him and ourfelves,” which im- 
plies a deficiency, or imperfection in his creative attribute, from 
whofe hands nothing could poffibly itlie, but in plenitude of per- 
tection, for every intent and purpofe of its creation ; therefore to 
pray for fuperabundant fpiritual grace is, in truth, defiring God 
would mend his work by an act of jupererogation ; which mutt be dif- 
pleafing to bim and ufelefs to ourfelves ; for God knows, and we 
thould know if we thought properly, that when he made us, he en- 
dowed us with a neceilary portion of his divine fpirit ; if we make 2 
good ufe of that, we want no more; if we do not, we deferve no more ;* 
ind to afk it, is inconfiderate, if not ‘arrogant : we may be fpendthrifts 
in {pirituals as well as temporals; and as we makeourfelves no juftobjects 
of pity to the world in the one cafe; what reafon have we to expect we 
fhould be fo, to God, in the other? God may for the promotion o 
his oun awvije purpofes, fomctimes by immediate infpiration, or a more 
happy dilpofition of the human frame, i!lumine and enlarge the in- 


* This puts us in mind of the Indicrons reafon, the Bermudans give, for carrying 
out no butter for fauce to their fith; * bi the Gil be fae it wants no butter, if it be 
faan it deferves none,” 
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Political Empiricifm. Zu) 
ieileCiual powers of individvels, but an additional portion of his divixe 
grace, we have no right to expect —Equally abfurd, is our praying to 


7 


(Jo) to protect us, from the power of the arch rebel Satan; he has no 
power, but what we ourfelves give him ; and where a voluntary allegi- 
ance and fubmiffion is paid, it is arrogant to expect God will inter- 
poie any fupernatural fhield between us, when the means of refif- 
tunce is in our own power. 

Our readers mutt plainly perceive that this divine of no-church, has 
no pretenfions to orthodoxy. He entertains, indeed, fome very fing .- 
lar notions as well in religion as philofophy. Thus he adopts the 
Pythagorean fyitem of tranfrigration ; the pre-exiftent lapfe of hu- 
man fpirits, and thinks a lady's lap-dog has a foul to be faved as wel! 
as his miflrefs —Need we enlarge on the tancifyl doctrines of thi 
metempjychofian NO-CHURCH divine ! 





Political Empiricifm: a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Fohn Weftey. 
8vo. 6d. Johnion. 

It is no wonder that, in an age, fo pufhing after gain and puff- 
ing alter popularity as the prefent, there fhould be found empirics 
in all profeffions. In our two laft numbers, we reviewed a pam- 
philet entitled Pbilo/phical Empiricifm * and in our next fhall pro- 
bably review another entitled Mura/ Empiricifm. ‘The medical 
tribe no longer lay an exclufive claim to the title of Quack, the 
fpirit of empiricifm having infpired all ranks and conditions among 
us, from the fublime difciples of Galen and Paracelfus to the hum- 
ble fhoe-black ; who has his noftrum for “ cleaning thoes, your 
honour” by virtue of his majefty’s royal letters patent —Nor does 
it appear there would be any great harm in all this, if thefe Char- 
latans would be content to exercife their quackery only in thei 
feveral profeffions The misfortune is, our chymical quacks inter- 
fere with our philofophical quacks, and our clerical quacks with 
our political ones. Thus the Rev. Mr. John Welley, is well 
known to have been, for many years, one of the firlt quacks in 
the kingdom in his own way. What, inthe name of goodnefs, 
induced him to turn quack in any other? Has he not a thoufand 
tines told his followers, it is impoifible to ferve God and Mammon ? 
And has he, at laft found out the jecret of doing it himfelf ?—But 
let not ws tickle him with a ttraw, when the lathes of fo tremendous 
1 cut-o’pine-tail lie before us. To give a fpecimen of the trim- 
ming he has got by one cr two {trokes. 

‘Ts it not, a little extvaordinary that you, Sir, who have known 
the Americans fo well, who have received fo many perfonal civili- 
tics from them, who have (in your curious and valuable Journals) 
borne ample teftimony to their virtues, nay, who have no longer 

ago 


* Writen very probablz by the author of the prefont. If fo, he has fuc 

ceeded beter this time thanthe taft. In analyfing Dr. Higgins he burnt his owa 

fingers >» the uncuarded’ ufe of the potential caustic; in cutting up John Wel- 

fey, he plays the very devil with the poor Saint in the unmerciful ufe of the 
1 
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ago than the late election (as hath been already obferved) fignifieg 
the moit unreferved approbation of their refiftance.-~It is furely, 
not a little extraordinary that you fhould now fo fuddenly rife up to 
condemnthem. “ Shall I pratfe you in this? I praife you not.+” 
It is reported that you have been difappointed in your hopes of ay 
American Bifhoprick ; and when I confider your conduét, “ ] 
partly believe itf."’ It is likewife faid, that you have now fume 
other object in view: and this we alfo may take tor granted, becauf: 
you do not abfolutely contradict it. You adopt the fater method 
of endeavouring to evace what you do not think fit to deny. Ido 
not expect you to acknowledge that you have bafely offered yourfelt 
to hire, that you have actuaily received the wages of proftitution. 
Though we know it to be an undoubted tact, that your Ca/m Ad- 
drefs ta the American Celcmes has been circulated from the firft office 
in the kingdom; yet I think you cannot be quite fo abandoned 2s 
to fuppofe that this circum{tance does you any great honour : to 
me it affords a firong prefumptive evidence of your thame. You 
probably have found it convenient to oblige a certain pious lord iy 
adminiftration, whom it was impoilible to retufe © That this might 
not too much interfere with your apeftclical labours and purfuits, it 
was alfo convenient to have recourie to Dr. Johnion, and to pilfer 
the moft contemptible of his publications.- Thus, while you wer: 
cringing and licking the duit of the great man’s fhoes, in order to 
obtain fome paltry pittance of his precious bounty, at the fame 
time (to ufethe words ot your own very delicate figure in regard to 
Mr. Topledy) you untortunately chanced to “* lick up Dr. Fobn/an's 
fpittle *” 

* After all, by whatever confiderations you may have been in- 
fluenced in tais bufinefs, it was to be fure, the luckieft expedient 
that, amidft innumerable refources could have been devifed in the 
prefent emergency of affairs. To have gained over a man ot Mr. 
Wefley’s defcviption, affords a fttriking proof of the wi/éom and 
confiftency of the powers that be. This furely, mutt be confidered 
as an invaluable acceilion of weight and dignity to government. 
I felicitate my fellow-fubjects on their having obtained fo upright, 
and fo confcientious an affertor of their natural and jutt rights! I 
heartily congratulate our rulers, the guardians of our liberties and 
Jaws, on their fagacity in diftinguifhing, and on their good fortune 
in making fo retpeétable an acquifition !———Perhaps, it is not 
an eafy matter at once to determine whether adminiftration or Mr. 
Wetley hath gained moft honour by fo extraordinary a coalition. — 
Hut is it not humiliating to the lait degree, to retlect on the flate 
to which this once happy, free, and commercial country is reduced, 
when obliged to look for aid in the profecution of its plans, to the 
itinerant leader of a gloomy and fanatical fect ? With what aftonifh- 
ment muft our neighbours on the continent, the filent, but not in 

attentivg 
t 1 Cor. xvii, 22.———f_ 1 Cor. xi. 18. 
’ 
_ * See Pofifcript of Mr, Welley’s Letter to the Prigter of tite London Chronis 
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mtentive fpectators of the conduct of Great-Britain, at this impor- 
tant crifis——-with what aftonifhment muft they contemplate, with 
what fecret fatisfa¢tion exult in our difgrace !——How would the 
breatt of our late venerable fovereign, have glowed with generous 
indignation, had it been predicted to him during his lite-time, that 
in the reign of his iluftrious grand-fon, the politics of England 
would have found a refource in the phariiaical cant and grimace of 
Method:fm ! 

* [tis a tealy fingular and curious phenomenon in our political 
hemifphere, that the proud penfioner and the apoflate priefl, ave the 
mott tubitantial pillars of the prerogative, the moit zealous friends 
of government, the mott original and difinterefled writers in fu pport 
of its meafures this day in the kingdom. 

“ Aguin. Sir, it is time to be terious—The occafion abundant- 
ly requires it. Such inttances attord a melancholy and degrading 
picture of the human keart. We know, it is neceflary that the 
man who finks fo low as to become the creature of adminilration, 
fhould not poffels the mott refined fentiments of honour and deli- 
cacy But, Sir, your conduct (which is now more particularly the 
fubje&t of animadverfion) fo abounds with inconiiftencies, that an 
impartial obferver mighe be ftrongly induced to think that notwith- 
ftanding your oftentatious pretentions, you had no fixed principles 
either of belief ov of action—that you had ever lived in a tluttuating 
ftate of doubt and uncertainty—and confeguently, that you cat 
have no real concern tor the fate of your country, for the welfare 
and fecurity of your fellow-citizens [am forry to fuygett further, 
that thofe who kaow you beft, will be tempted to beheve that you 
ere governed by the bafeft and mofl unmanly motives. What fhall 
we fay to your thametul apoftacy from thofe fentiments of freedom 
which you once fo eagerly efpoufed—to your grofs and flagrant 
plagiart{ms—to your affected difavowal of being influenced by thote 
coniiderations of private emolument, with which you mutt be 
confcious that your conduct is too ftrongly marked? \What are we 
to think of the fyyilitv, the referve, the evation, and the petulance 
ot your * feeble replies,” to this complicated charget In the 
name of all that is jutt, what can you urge in your own defence? 
But, if your ftrange infatuation does not ftill continue, you will 
rather feek the darkeft thade of filence and oblivion. —Yet, in what 
eitimation, think you, will thofe hold your religious proteffion, 
whom you have hitherto impofed upon, by the fpecious garb of 
external fan¢tity and felf-denial, by a ftudied folemnity “of counte- 
nance, and a gloomy auflerity of manners—to all outward appear- 
ance devout, mortified, wanting nothing ; but in reality proud, ra- 
venous, oppreffive, and for a@ pretence, making long prayers fone 
“* Hypocrite, Bigot, or Enthufiait, or a compofition of thefe three 
characters! do you, in your dotage, likewite long after the tleth- 
pots of Egypt; or are you atraid leait that the light «i reafon 
and of liberty fhould banifh your cant and your jargon out of 
Amevica * 7?" “* For 

* In the fame {pirit of reproach, the letter-writer addreffes him, after repre- 
fenting the eff. of his poiitical doctrines, thus, “* Waat a monfer wuit he be, 
You. I, G¢ who 
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** For God's fake, Sir, let me intreat you ferioufly to refle@ for 
a moment, on the difgraceful fituation into which your own arti- 
fices have betrayed you.x—Have you not baicly proftituted yourfelf 
to the vileft and moft execrabie purpofes ?—Have you not thame- 
fully endeavoured, at leait in effect, to depreciate the value of that 
ineftimable jewel, that pearl of great price, that ** facred blefling of 
liberty, without which (to ufe the manly language of the excellent 
writer already referred to) man is a beati, and government ‘a 
curfe *” ?—It is natural to afk, Are you actuated by no other than 
the deteftable ambition of branding your name with vontemprt and 
abhorrence as a fecond SacueverteLL? Do you alpire to ftand con- 
fpicuous on the ignoble lift of infamy and venality—amongtt thote 
faves of flate +, the penfioned Jacobites and Tories, of whatever 
rank or precedency in guilt—the ‘fobn/ans, the Shebteares, the Mace 
pherfons, and the Hutchinfuns of this degenerate age *” 

The letter-writer leaving Mr. Weiley in all this good company, 
we muft herealfo take leave of him ; though not without obferving 
that, when his hand was in, impartiality would have induced him 
to give a lath or two at the Political Empiricijm of Dr. Price (if not 
of Dr. Prieftley) as well as that of Mr. Wefley. As minifters 
of the gofpel of peace, we think them both culpable fo far as they ; 
have departed from that character, to foment civil difcord and dif- 
fufe a fpiritof war. For, however different their principles, their 
productions tend equally to the literally fulfilling the feripture, not 
to bring peace but a {word. 

” 
A Letter to the Noblemen and Gentlemen, &c. whe have addreffid his 

Majefly on the fubjeé? of the American Rebellion, 8vo. 1s Cadell. 

A complimentary, and not ill-written, addrefs to the addreflers, 
in which the writer advances little new, in point of argument: 
Atthe conclution ot his epiftle, however, he points out the circum- 
fiances that night induce the Americans to fubmit. 

* Let,” fays he, ** the voice of faction ceafe to he heard in the 
fenate ; et our news-papers teem no more with feditious falfchoods 
and petulant feurrility, to the diigrace of the national public fpirit ; 
and «fa formidable torce, fuch as we are told is intended, be fent 
to America ; the violence of the colonifts will in all probability be 
fuon diiipated — Although they have hitherto treated with haugh- 
tinefs the profier of an accommodation ; though their groundlets 
pretentions have been repeatedly difproved, and their arguments 
refuted, without any efiect; yet the moft falutary confequences 
tuay be expected trom vigorous meafures of government ; and it is 

certain 
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certain that humanity, as well as the juftice and dignity of the na- 
tion, calls aloud for the profecution of fuch. Let us therefore 
unanimoufly join, not only in vindicating the fupremacy of the 
levitlature, on which the very exiftence of government immediate- 
ly depends, but in maintaining the freedom and preferving the pof- 
feilion of the American provinces; and I might add, in avenging 
the’ moft atrocious violation of the laws that ever was attempted 
within the dominions of the Britifhcrown. ef us unite in refcuing 
from the horrors of anarchy the vet faithful part of our fellow- 
fubjects ; arid if the infurgents fhall of neceffity be facrificed to 
their own invincible delufion, 4¢ us in mercy fave their pofterity 
from the defpotifm into which they otherwife muft fall.” 

Ay, /et but only the two firft of thefe things be brought about, 
viz. ** the voice of faction ceafe to be heard in the fenate and 
our news-papers teem no more with feditious fulfehoods and petu- 
lant feurnility,” and then we fhould fee peaceable and harmonious 
times indeed! Burttothefe few /ers there are fo many Ainderances, 
that we defpair of America’s ever being humbled, if we are to wait 
for our fenators cealing to be faCtious, and our news-writers falfe and 
{currilous. 
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Riflefions on the Prefent State of the American War. 8vo. 6d, 
Payne 

_ This reflector puts us ia mind of queen Dido, in the opera, who, 
tho’ Carthage is in flames, and her palace tumbling about her ears, 
is determined to have her fong out; before fhe attempts to efcape 
the fire. His motto is celeritate opus ef: qua fi ufi efemus, bellum 
nullum haberemus.—By which it appears that he is in a wonderful 
hurry, and blames government for having already loft time, in re- 
ducing the Americans to reafon. ‘* The feafon of fpeaking and 
writing,” hefays, “is paft.” And yet he has here written a pam- 
phlet, which, we fuppofe, he would have the members of adminif- 
tration ftup to read, before they proceed to action. Not but that 
it is fo light and eafy of digeftion, that “he who runs may read,” 
fo let them read and run: for; if we believe him, there is no time 
to be loft. * It is clearly the intereft of Great-Britain to finifh the 
war, if it be poffible, inthe courfe of a fingle campaign.” We be- 
lieve nobody doubts this, if, as he prudently obferves, it be pof- 
tible —But how, if it be wat pofble!—Why then the war muit be 
giveh over, or carried of another campaign, for the advantage of 
the Americans; whofe intereft, he tells us, ic as clearly is, ‘* tq 
prolong the war to an indefinite time ” — Now ¢bis we cannot fo clear- 
ly fee; but, perhaps, that is, becaufe we are bad politicians, and 
do not Comprehend the advantages, a people may reap from having 
their towns fired about their ears, from Seing hunted from pillar to 
poft through an half-cultivated country, and, from being at lat 
driven to feek fhelrer among favages in the woods! It is not for fuch 
fhort-fighted politicians as literary Reviewers to difcern the far- ferched 
advantages of thefe thinys. 
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An Effay on the Blood; in which the Obje@ions to Mr. Hunter's Opinie# 
concerning the blood, are examined and removed. By G. Levifon, 
M D. &vo. Davies. 

The opinion, alluded to, in the title of this pamphlet, is that of the 
very ingemous Mr. John Hunter, refpecting the blood’s being, what 
he calls a/ive: an opinion controverted fome tiine ago by Dr. Hendy; 
on more mechanical principles than thofe, on which the author ad- 
vanced it. Dr. Levifon prudently takes a phyfical mean between 
both. ** So long fays he, in his preface, as we are not able to difplay 
and unfold the true and real nature of things, we hall always labour 
under the burden of controverfy in all fpeculative fciences ; for the 
fame eflects will arife from cautes feemingly different ; and fince we 
reafon of things by their properties orly, with which each obferver 
will be diflerently itruck, fome are apt to take tor the effets, what 
others confider as the caufes 

“The word /i/é has often put a ftop toall reafoning at once, in both 
feiences, phifiology and pathology ; all phenomena are explained 
rather by a mere word 4/e, than by a chymical or mechanical reafon : 
the different fecretions are faid tobe owing to the different powers 
of lite which each gland pofleffes, and that ftruéture is entirely out 
of the queftion, where life relides; though it is very furprifing, 
that the wife creator fhould have formed each gland differently, 
when he could make them all alike, and only infufe in each a dif- 
ferent kind of life; but may it not be afked, why is the power of 
generation loft, when there is adefect in cither the male or female 
organs of generation ?_ why did he not make the eye hear, the ear 
fee? ——was not a different ftruéture of the organs themfelves 
neceflary to perform their different functions, which is mechanical, 
and were not different attra¢tions of the juices in the diferent glands, 
neceflary to produce their various propertics, which is chymical ? 
Kite is certainly that quality, by which the very ftructure itfelf is 
rormed, by which it is fet at work and put into motion, which re- 
pairs and futtains it continually ; fo that as foo as life is gone, the 
itructure and mechanifin itfelf is deftroyed: but this life does no- 
thing of itfelt, without its neceflary tool, mechanifin: it is true, 
that no mechani{m is ever fetin motion, without fome caufe of life 
or its operation; but it is alfo undeniable, that life (as far as we 
know, never operates without mechanifm. And is it not more con- 
fiitent with reafon to fuppote one power of life diffufed through the 
whole body, which operates differently in the different parts, ac- 
cording to their ftructure, than to attribute a diferent kind of life 
wo each part? We might as well fay, that each motion, in a dit- 
ferent dire&tion of the fume mutfcle, is produced by a different 
kind of life; both carry the greateft abfurdity in their face 

** Te is furprifing, that we always are apt to embrace extremes; 
thus lately every thing in phyfic was aceounted for merely by me- 
chanics, whereas now, according to fome, it is fufficient to know 
that certain alterations may happen in the body, that certain appli- 


@etions wil vremeve certain diseufes, &c, without even attempting” 
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to affign any reafon tor the different phenomena, forgetting the rule 
of Crisus, “* rationalem quidem puto medicinam «fe detere: infirui ve- 
ro ab evicentibus caufis; obfcuris omnibus, non a cogitatione artificss, 
fed ab ipfa arte rejeltis.” 

“ The doétrine that the blood is alive, continues this writer, tho’ 
very ancient and largely treated of by the learned Dr. Wilfon, in 
his leéture on its circulation, has never been fo much extended, and 
fo mahy phenomena by it explained, as of late by that indefatigable 
and ingénfous phyfiologift, Mr. Honrer, which has given rife to 
great controverfy. Dr. Henpy has laboured, in his treatife on 
glandular fectetion, &c. to refute all the proofs of Mr. Hunrer, 
and to deftroy the life of the blood, and affigns life and aétion tothe 
folids only ; Which doétrine will fully encourage the abufe of the 
lancet in thig metropolis, in the bands of the ignorant: an attempt 
therefore, to fhew that the blood is alive, and that we lofe, as it 
were, by the lofs of each ounce of blood, an ounce of life, mutt be 
of the greateft utility to the publick; and the following theets can- 
not be deeined a mere {peculation and ufelefs theory.” 

To this paffage our effayift has fubjoined a philological, and as 
fome will probably think it, a far-fetched plea, in illuitration of his 
argument. 

*« It is repeatedly explained, Gen. ix. 4. and Lev. xvii. 11. 2. and 
14. which ] have ufed as my motto, that the yp phe, which 
fignifies motion and growth, or encreafe, and which is tranflated 
lite, has its featin the blood, O°} dam, fignifying affimulation, not 
in the \y) 4a/ar, ficth or fibres; which cannot be confidered as 
accidental, as will appear from the following demonftration. 

The Hebrew has three words expreffive of life, namely, gS) xef- 
bef, PY ruach and HYy3 nefbem, which I imagine has given nife to 
the do¢trine of the ancients, concerning three different iouls; each 
of theie three words however denotes a different property, refulting 
from the principle life; the firft ysn5 ephe/> exprefles growth and 
motion, the fecond, PAYS) ruach, breath, and the third, Hyy5 when, 
breathing: the term fp chaim, which is alfo tranilated life, is 
quite different from the three fore-mentioned, in its meaning and 
ufage, itanding always by irfelf, and never ufed in regimen of 
the others, whereas each of them is often placed in conftruction 
with Hp charm, which proves that by Hyp, chaim, ts not meant 
the progreffion or refule of life, but the principle, lite itfelf, which 
principle is diffufed through all nature, called by the ancients the 
anima mundi, and which is the foundation of the other three, ex- 
preffing the effects and ptogreffions, rather than the principle iticit ; 
whenever life is attributed to the blood, neither yy rvach nor HY3 
neem is joined with py dam, but always pt mpbeyh; becauie 
the two former PYp ruach and OHyr) xem, which exprefs breaths 
ing and breath, are progreffions of life, not exifting in the blood, 
but on the contrary, give the blood its power of life; without 
breathing, circulation is ftopped: accordingly we find in Gen. ii. 7. 
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418 Obedience the bef? Charter. 

VEN, fo that the B/D) wephef> is the confequence of Hrs whem: 
whereas p53} nephy/, denoting growth and motion, are effects af 
life, contifting in the biood irfelt, and theretore psy nephep is al- 
ways joined with O77 4am blood, as much as to fay, ‘that the 
* growth and motion of the "Zy2) 4a/ar fibres coutiit in the a 
** aam blood.” : 

On this curious note we fall leave the learned, who can extra 
more from Hebrew roots than we pretend to, to make their own 
comment; obferving only that it is with great propriety our author 
modeftly clofes his preface with the tollowing paragraph. 

“Tam far from imagining, that the hints which I here throw 
out will efcape allobjection, yet [hope they will not be treated with 
the feverity of erinicilm, but with the generofity of candour, even 
fhould fome of them be found4allacious ; for many true ditcoveries 
have been inveftigauted by the means of fome new, even falfe opi- 
nions ftarted; and many precious and noble edifices have been raiied 
upon the ruins of others; if that fhould be my cafe; if this eflay 
fhould excite men of real knowledge, and who have more opportu- 
nity of purfuing the fubjects, by experiments, with more ac uracy 
than my capacity is able to reach, and then either approve or defiroy 
my conjectures ; I fhall, in beth cafes, think my labour well paid, 
and amply rewarded.” . ee 

“he effay itfelf is divided into fx feétions; im the firft of which 
the writer treats of folids, fluids and vapour ; which he conceives to 
be univerful principles conftantly interchanging their ftate, and reci- 
procally converting into each other.— Seét. 2. Treats of the general 
principle of aétion and re-action ; which he confiders rather ina 
phytical than mechanical light ; in confequence of which his argu- 
ment retts chiefly upon analogy, and however plaufible, ftops fhort 
ot proof. In Sect 3. the author treats of life in general, and its 
fpevific figns in various bodies ; diftinguifhing life into three kinds. 
But for his Mluftrarion of this fubject we mutt refer our readers to the 
eflay degelt. In Seét. 4. he confiders the life of the blood in par- 
ticular, entering into a detail of the arguments of Dr. Hendy and 
Mr. Hunter on the fubject-——In the fitth and fixth Sections, our 
effayift makes fome practical obfervations on phlebotomy and the 
ftate of the blood in «ifierent difeafes, well worthy the notice and 
attention of the faculty. 

We muit not omit to advife this writer who appears by his ftile to 
be a foreigner, of a tlip or two in the ule of terms: thus he calls the 
centre of gravity the grave centre, aud makes ufe of fuidity inflead of 
moifiure; with fome other inaccuracies, which it may be prudent to 
correct in 4 future edition uf his performance. 








Ol edience the be/t Charter; or Law the only Sanéiion of Literty. Ina 
Letter tothe Reverend Dr. Price. Svo. 18. Od. “Richardfon and 
Urquhart. 

“* How very few of the namelefs papers (fays this writer) that ar¢ 
every day appearing and difappearing on this fubject, give any new 
er comiifient ideas about it. ‘The common topics on both fides are “4 
taile 
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vated, repeated, twifted and tranfmigrated thro’ a thoufand forms, 
without the leaft apology ; and you may read in this track till the 


diy of your death and conclude juit much about where you began. 


Both parties fein determined to catch at every unmanly advantage, 
to aver boldly, blame indiicriminately, conjecture at random, and 
decide with temerity. They think they perfuade in proportion as 
chey aflume , that audacity is the natural tone of liberty; quibbling, 
wit; fopbiftry, argument; and a rude explotion of trite phraies, 
vague furmifes, rath conclufions, invidious epithets, and opprobrious 
names, fafficient to decide a queftion the moit critical and important 
chat ever engroffed the public attention ” 

it mutt be allowed this is too much the ftate of the cafe, at the 
me time, we are forry, it till remains to be withed that, amidit the 
~ndour and moderation, aflected by this writer, the Law of Liberty 
is lett fill worthy of expohtion. Not that this advocate for obed'- 
ence is without argument, but he wants force and will convince hard- 
ly any body who is not already ftrongly inclined to be of his ova 
fide the queition —The beft part of his argument is his argumentum 
ad hominem, i an apoftrophe to popularity applied to his reverend 
antagonift: a fpecimen of which we fhall prefent to our readers. 

“© popularity! what a wild intoxicating thing thou art, and 
what little finical fantaftic Mimics, Apes, and Puppets, thou hatt 
ever made, and ftill are making, of all mankind! We hail thee! as 
the propitious Genius of Drollery and Merriment, fent in pity by 
fome kind, fympathifing, facetious Spirit, to trick us out of Melan- 
choly into hal canon to quafh the formal {pectres of gravity and 
crimace that crowd the haunts of humanity, to turn our kecneit paf- 
Fons and purfuits, as fome fmall compenfation for the pain they occa- 
fion, into a fund of ridicule and fun ; and in fpite of all the tolemn, 
ferious, and fheepifh faces we put on, to tickle our nofes with thy 
magic wand till we burft into laughter. Under thy fovereign intlu- 
ence, who would not with to have their ears delighted with univerfal 
and voluntary peals of applaufe, to heartheir fame and their worth 
re-echoed from every mouth, to be enrolled among that fplemdid hit 
of male and female Patriots, who fuperadd fo much glory and cclat 
to the prefent memorable reign, to roar aloud Liberty and Law, vith 
Taylors, Tallow-chandlers, Soap-boilers, Chimney-fweepers, ‘T'ra- 
ders, Mechanics, Handicrafts of, all kinds, with Dunces, Dotar's, 
and Drunkards, ianumerable—In fhort, to be handed down to poiten- 
ty as the Saviour of a great Empire, hanging as it was on the verge 
of damnation, in common with many a very great Rogue, who, what- 
ever Dr. Price might feel on the occafion, like their precious Proge- 






, nitor the amiable Nero, could even fiddle with pleafure though Bri- 


tain were in flames. 

** You will pardon, Sir, this fally of levity in one, who ferioutly 
bears you no ill-will ; but who is not a little fhocked to fiad, that there 
is not an Apprentice, a Drayman, a Porter, or Shoe-black in Town, 
who does not quote you for all the extravagant nonfenfe they utter, 
And you are well enough acquainted with hiftory to be fatisfied that the 
futrage of the people at large, has ever been confidered by the wife 
end good as a prefumption of a bad caule, 
¢ But 
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* But, O Sir! allthis is nothing. You have joined the enemies 
of your country, in ttabbing her to the heart. Her nakednefs you 
have cruelly expofed, her credit wantonly depreciated, and invited 
every daring and enterprifing Adverfary to attack her with fuccefs, 
The general diffatisfaction which has been long gathering, and artful. 
ly inftilled into the minds of a giddy, gaping populace, is now fo. 
mented into a phrenzy, threatening and tremendous. And to {pread 
the treafonable infection throughout the kingdom, large editions of 
your work are every where difieminating gratis. How mutt this ap. 
pear to thofe who differ from you? Is it a grateful return for your 
privileges to undermine, in this manner, the very laws that fecure 
them ? Mutt not all Europe deteft, their Majetties pity, and pofterity 
execrate fo foul an attempt on the peace of fociety : For this muttbe 
the meaning of your book, if it had any meaning at all And what 
imaginable pleafure can it afford you, Sir, thus to embroil the very 
nation that gave you birth, that itill gives you life and liberty, and 
every thing that can render you comfortable and eafy, into one wild 
and waftetul fcene of madneis and confufion ? On fuppofition now of 
a civil war raging in the heart of this difmal and dittra¢ted country, 
could you, Sir, reft fatisfied that you had no hand in bringing it 2- 
bout? That you could not. ‘The ghofts of the flain, the groans of 
the wounded, the fighs of the fatherlefs, the widows tears, and the 
dreadful execrations of the wretched, would for ever haunt and up- 
braid you for the officious part you have acted in plunging them 
into fo much mifery and woe. Yes, Sir, the mob may halloo you , 
with the fame intemperate foaming fury, they have hallooed many a 
worthlefs and infamous wretch, with whom | would not rank you in 
idea ; but I will venture to affirm, that this fame whining perfor- 
mance of yours, has dong them more real injury, than all your 
preaching, theories, calculations, ever did, or ever can do them 
ae ou have cut the finews of their induftry, by filling their 

eads with chimeras. You have blafted their felicity by iwelling 
their hearts with fedition. You have fet relations at variance among 
themfelves, and quafhed the {prings of domeftic tendernefs and com- 
fort. You have founded a very fearful but very falfe alarm, about 
national credit ; and made thoufands, unfortunately difpofed to believe 
every thing you fay, tremble for their property. Ycu have made 
Heaven a party in your caufe,. and, like the rebels you defend, pro- 
ftitured the facred name of religion, to give fanction and countenance 
to the fumes of a faction. In one word, you have blown up a flame 
which for ought I know, may expire only with the extinction of all 
for which a wife man could wih to live. And is this your regard tor 
the rights of human nature, your philanthropy, your patriotifm, 
your religion ? Heavens! What mifguifed and mifchievous things, 
the beft of men are, under the direction of violent paffions.” 

With due deference to this writer, however, we think that 
fometimes the love of popularity willhave the fame effect on 
perfons poflefied of /irong conceit as on thofe actuated by violent pafli- 
ous. Which is, or if either be, the cafe with the reverend author of 
the Objerc ations, we leave thofe, who know him beft, to determine. 
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ited P, Revnfirance avith the Court of Comnen-Counci’, cccafsaned ly their 
cefs, prejenting the Freedom of he wt to Dr. Price, for bis ja mous Pan pi ‘ } 
tful. set on Civil Lid rty. de wdich is fainted out the Ae furdit) ef ther ‘ ‘| 
fo. Countenaucing tue « divocates jor the Liberties of the Americans, wh ie 
read they continue to tran pie on the Rights and Pri vileges of ibeir felow he 
S of Citizens. Ry a breemon of * London, (3 Serantuce. 4 : 
} ap. ©u's furor ifle novus ? quo nune ? quo tenditis ? i 
your Heu! miferi cives § ——_——-. Virc, ' 
cure Ye, foolith Galatians, who hath he. witched you ? ' ; 
rity 8vo no Price, or Publither’s Name } 
itbe As we do not remember to have feen this pomp thlet advertize 4, 
vhat potietling a copy of it only through fave ur of its author, we know not { 
very if it be as yet publithed tor fale The light, in which it places the | ( 
and conduct of the commen-council in a late | inftune e€, is as fingular and 
wild worthy attention, «s the manner of it is ner rous and {pirite d. 
v of “© When I coniider,” fays he, ‘* the o spulence and influence of ¥ 
try, the citizens of Loiion, their weight in thre po! iticai feale of thefe 
it a. kingdoms and the toree of their e: xample, when they have taken the ‘ 
s of lead in matters of naticnal concern ; I cannot help regarding their 
the rcfolves in common-council to be as int ereiling as the fubject o f 

up- ‘them may haj ppen to be imporiant. i 
1em sa Not that I concerve the fagac ity of bodies wei gsi always tage i 

you , portional to their dignity : For, tho” it be faid, “ in a multitude cf j 
ny a counfellors there is fatety,” little is the fatety of thofe who put their , 
u in truttin the multitude ” 
for- To this general reileion may be added a very particular one, : 
our * that. ‘as the breath of pop: lar fave yur intoxicates and turns the 
rem braia of individa Is, fo the air of popular difcontent fometimes miccts ; : 
heir a whole comm nity with not only an endemiai but an cpidemical H ; 
ling | phrervy is 
ong * i os prefent perturbec 1 and perilous flate of our political at- 
om mofphere, it is oie: rot improba ble that the Libersman::, Freedom 1 i 
out Ff fren, Oi i erty moar i, withwhich Dr Price’s{ pamphlet - in- q ey 
eve tected a cabliderdile’ part of the kingde mM, is a catching diforder of i fs 
ade the fame Lind. From the fymptams, It appears evidentiy 6 9 be 
pro- a {pevies Ot political spicen ; affim lating fo wel! with the natu! as me- 
nce lancholy of our modern Quidnu incs, W ho | bro od with unnatural and 
Me peculiar deligh: over the profp ects of public ruin, that it is no won- 
| “all der it fhould {fo w: dely difiufe its inalignan int contagion. 

tor ‘ In the country, ‘at leaft, this efeét was natural > enovygh to be 

fm, ccala where thofe > decadtel words taxation, thrany, piped, La- 
igs, wery and the ational « feréy may be fuppofed to “op rate on a umo- 

rous, ill-informed poli itician, like Abracadacra in a charm tor the 

that ague, 

on “Inthe merropo.is where the means of better information 
afi. are more obvious, it was as rezfonable to fuppoie that a production, 
r OF 
. **An itea of bithop Butler's, which, tho’ fngural and whimfical enovgh, is 


founded on experience. 
$ Extitdet, “ Obfervations on the Nature of Civil Li' OFt Vy eee 
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422 A Remonftrance with the Court of Common-Countil. 

fo flimzy in its compolition, fo fulperficial in its argument and fo re 

piete with practical errour would be looked upon as, at beit, the 
well-meaning reverie of a fuperannuated theoritt ; who, mitlaking p,- 
titics for azvinity, had rambled out of his province and was rather to 
be treated with refpe‘tful tendernefs than ferious attention. 

*¢ Le has happened osteraciye, andthe Court of Common-Coun- 
cit have deemed this popular pertormance deferving the diftinguith- 
ed honour, of procuring its author the freedom of the City of Lon- 
don, with a copy of his admiffion, ina gold-box ; the higheft marks 
of diftinction they could with the utmott «éeraitty beftow. 

‘* I donot fuppofe that, by this proof of their approbation, they 
meant to compliment Dr. Price on the literary merit of his perfor- 
mance, or that the refpeczable court of common-council, (whofe é- 
terary iufie and claffical learning, however, will not bear to be difpu- 
ted) mean to erect themfelves into a court of Criticism and fet up 
as Lonpox Reviewsxs, in oppoiition to Meiirs. K —, and 
Company. 

‘© It mutt be on account of the ps/isical merit of the compofition, 
therefore, that the above honour hath been ‘conferred on its author. 
In profpect from this point of view, I take, of courie, the free- 
dom ot a fellow-citizen, (tho’ 1] alas, have acquired my freedo», 
by fervitude*) toremonitrate with the court on the impropriety, im- 
policy, and even ab/uraity of their extraordinary refolution. 

“* To expofe the miftakes of Dr. Price's pamphlet, would be to 
do what has already been attempted, with various fuccefs, by ma- 
ny. But, were it otherwife, this is by no means my defign. Ad- 
mitting the whole weight of his political arguments, and the truth 
of his arithmetical calculations ; the folcifm ot fentiment and con- 
duct in the approbation beftowed on it by the common-council, is, 
bur the more flagrant and ridiculous. 

** The Dottor's preface to the lait edition of his pamphlet, in- 
deed, merits forme notice. ** The punciples,”” fays he, ** on which 
I have argued, form the foundation of every fave, as far as it is 





jree, and are the tame with thofe taught by Mr. Locke, and all the 


writers on civilliberty, who have hitherto been moft admired in this 
country.” ; sits 

** This may be true, and what then? What fignifies whether 
or not the government of a peaceable, profperous ftate be fo form- 
ed, that republican writers fhall be pleafed to call it free? What 
Virtue is there in.the worn freedom, more than in the worp je- 
very ? Itis things not word:, that men of fenfe contend for.—— 
What is itto be “ee in Dr Price's accepratioa of the word ‘—** To 
be governed, ferfooth, by one’s own aeili.””—That is, in faét to be 
ungovernable, or not to be governed at all; for if the will be not 
jnder the direction of reafon, and fubject to the influence of rational 
motives, arifing from incidents, frequently independent of our- 
leives, we thould act from mere caprice; equaily ungoverned and 


Libertus fum, non liber. 


ungovem- 
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ungovernable! But that I may not be fufpected of mifreprefenting 


iP) 


my author, let him fpeak for himfelf. 

‘* By Puysicat Liserry I mean that principle of /fertanrity, 
“ or fef-determinaticn, which conititutes us agents; or which gives 
‘** us a command over our actions, rendering them properly ours, 
** and not effects of the operation of any foreign caufe.”— 

*¢ In like manner; Civit Lizerry is the power of a Civil So- 
“* ciety or State to govern itfelf by its own difcrerion; or by laws or 
** its own making, without being fubject to any foreign diicretion, 
‘¢ or to the impefitions of any extraneous will or power.” 

“ Ir thould be obferved,” continues Dr. Price, that “ according 
“* to thefe definitions of the diflerent kinds * of liberty, there is 
‘* one general idea, that runs thro’ them all; I mean the idea of 
8% fly d:re€lion, or felj-government.— Did our volitions originate not 
$* with our/e/ves, but with fome caufe over whiclf we have no powcr, 
*© we fhould want PuysicaL Liserty.” 

Here, continues our remonitrator, ** this political divine is total- 
ty out in his philofophy. The freedom of the ill in phytical a- 
vents, or, that /pontaniéty or jelf-determination, which, the Doctor 
fuys, conititutes us agents, does not originate with ourfelves, inde- 
pendent of caufes, over which, we have no power.—On the con- 
trary, the will is ever determined by fume fuch caufe ; while the 
phyfica] agéart bimfe/f has no power over his own awillt. Whatever 
siberty he may have to do what he wii/, he is not at “berty to will 
what to ao. His inclinations, his acfires, his appetites, are not in his 

wn power ; and, evenif they werc, external motives totally inde- 
pendent of him, will often influence the «7// directly contrary to 
them all I appeal to every man’s common-fenfe and experience. 

** No man, theréfore, can bé fuid, to be under even /e//-guvern- 
ment, unlefs his will be fubjeét to (or at leatt on a very friendly 
footing with) his rea/on; in which café, it is true, he 1s well and 
‘rightly governed ; but this, not becau‘e his avé// is 41s own, but be- 
caufe it is fubjéct to his rea/on or his aiferetion, which isa reafon com- 
mon to all and is the fame in every man. Hence it is, thar the 
dottor, tho’ he blunders in defining pyfcal diberty hath unwittingly, 
defined civil iberty very properly, in faying ‘* it is the power of a 
avil fociety or flate to govern itlelf by its own aifcretion ;” that is 
by the rules of right réaion always tending to the gocd of thofe who 
practice them ; diferetion being that quality which never tends to 
the difadvantage of the potletlor ; as WILPUL folly conftantly does, 
and evén wit af WILL, will fometimes do fT So that we fee it the 

Hoh z wifdom 


‘ ; : thefe, be: rei 

* The doétor defines moral and religious liberty, alf> : but thefe, being foreign 
to the prefent argument, are pafled ever. 

+ This mig't be cafily prgved and illuftrated by irrefragable arguments and 
examples, Butthey, who are curious to fee this fubject treated in the moft mal- 
terly manner, are referred to the well-known traét of Mr. Jonathan Edwards. ' 

: True it is and forry am Ito fay it, that Dr. Price docs not teem e know the 
meaning of the word dijcretion 3. which appears only by accident and vulgar accep~ 
tation to have vot into his vocabulary. Page 20, he fays, “ the exercile of def 
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324 A Remonflrance with the Court of Commen-Council. 
avifdom, not the wi/fulncfi, of a ftate, by which, properly {peuking, 
it fhould be denominated /ree. 

“© Again the doctor fays, the principles he has laid down, “ are 
the fame with thofe taught by Mr. Locke, and all the writers on 
Civil Liberty, who have been hitherto moit admired in this country.” 
Granting this were ue, Dr. Price is furely too good a proteftant to 
fet up a political pope, or to require us to put implicit faith in the in- 
fallibility of Mr Locke, or Mr. Any-body-elfe, however we may 
admire him.—But the truth is, this affertion is not true, at leatt fo 
fur as relates to /iéerty being independent on the wid. Mr. Locke 
ufierts on the contrary, (in, what Aifhop Warburton calls the finett 
Jiflertation in his whole Eilay) ** That déerty belongs aot to the 
wil?,’—But I leave the doctor to fettle this difference with the phi- 
lofophers, and return to his patrons, the politicians of the court of 
common-council. 

“* Ir is with you, gentlemen, my bufinefs lies; which is this ; 
that admitting almoft every thing that Dr Price has faid againit the 
weaknefs, or, if you will, the wickednefs of adminiftration ; ad- 
mitting the juitice of his encomiums on the pious Americans, 
his flate of the national debt ; admitting, in fhort, every thing but 
his folutions of problems the mott problematical, and his pofition of 

tinciples the most unprincipled, [ mean to fhew that nothing can 
be more inconfiftent than for you, or any body of men whatever, to 

xclaim againft the encroachments of arbitrary power and the info- 
lence of tyranny, in others; while you, yourfelves are guilty of the 
fame encroachment, the fame tyranny, the fame infolence: that 
nothing can be more abfurd than for the common-council of London 
to affect a concern for the freedom of our American colonifts, while 
they trample without concem on the rights and privileges of their 
fellow-citizens. You will itartle, perhaps, at the charge; for, in- 
deed, we, freemen by fervitudr, have long patiently born our mit- 
fortune without murmuring at our fate, or reviling our oppreflors, 
on the true chriftian principle of imputing nothing to their igno- 


‘ , ‘ € 

potic power (in the authority of one fate over another) can have no other mea- 
lure than dijeretion; and therefore, mutt be indefinite and aéfiulute.”"—Ii is difficult 
to conceive that the learned and cufufical diflertator, on the prince ipal gueBicn and 
d: ficulties 1 MORALS, fhould play fo wantonly wth words, as to ule difcretion 
(always infeparable from potitical propriety, if not from moral juftice) as if it were 
fynovimous w th unjufifiable tyranny and unaccountalle capr.ce. The Ruiians 
are ‘aidto have nou wora ia their language expreflive of the general Ewopean dea 
ot henonr, and for this reafon; they entertain no fuch idea. Is it potible that Dr 
P. in Lke manver, can entertain no idea of diicrecion 2—- On! piscrETIon ! 
THOURT A Jewrr.’—Whata pity the reverend Doétor dd not Lfien to this 
fine of th s(t ay f Ey ee : . £6 
43m? OF the laf a jong I Suc na lower of peace, would certainly have luck by his 
exte his pattoral charge and Ais divine pulpit, inftead of launching forth into the 
furpsutous ucean, c? putt.ng into the muddy creeks, of prophane poiitics.—Now 
(udtere viii Jucrisy bot to be too dudicrovs with his revererce, however, it mut be 
confefiod ivipic ous, thot srwife, the doétor is either not 











it, fram h‘s having done otly 
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arrived at years Of @jcretion or that he bas over {hot the mark aad is paft them 
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tance ; but pr: aying Heaven to forgive them as “ they know not 
what they do.” 

Our rementftrater proceeds accordingly to reproach the common- 
council with perfiitng in the practice of their predecefi rs, who, 
contrary to the fpirit of the conftitution and in divect cppofition to 
the principles of hberty, deprived the citizens and commonalty of 
London of their birthright in giving to the Every the choice of city 
officers He goes even fo far as to affirm that, the charter of the 
city of TL. ondon being confirmed by magna- chart, no power, nei- 
ther within nor wishout the city, could legally deprive the citizens 
and commonalty (in whofe name the writs even to this day run) of 
their right to chufe members of parliament: remarking a firange 
inconfiftency in the choice cf the members for the city ; who are 
neither chofen by the frecholders*, the treemen, nor the inhabi- 
tants; but by the /ivery, who may be neither frecholders nor inhabi- 
tants, and tho’ freemen, are not chofen by the citizens at large, and 
therefore cannot be their corttitution:! reprefentativ es, nor of couric 
choofe their reprefentatives in parliament. ‘* Had 1,’ fays he, 
** been a member in the lower houfe, when the motion was made 
for expelling Luttrel, as not being returned by a majority of the 
confiituents, I fhould have voted tor his expulfion. At the fame 
time, and for a fimilar reafon, 1 would have immediately moved 
for the expuifion of all the city members, as not being chofen by 
any legal conflituents at all."—-—He obferves, it was with great 
propriety his majefty excepted to the receiving any petition trom 
the lord mayor and Avery, as not being t the pre per reprefentatives of 
the city of London: and is extremely fevere on Crofoy and Oliver 
for fuffering themfelves to be carried prifo ners through the city to 
the Tower. They fhewed in this ” he fays, “ a pufillani- 
mity debafing to the dignity of the firit magiftrate, and highly inju- 
rious to the honour of the city.” ‘* And yer, fays he, * for this 
very meannefs and breach of truft they receiv ed the approbation and 
applaute of the public.” 

From thefe and many other inftances of fimilar mifapprehenfion 
refpecting the rights and privileges of the city, our remonftrator in- 
ers the inconfiftency of the commen-council s interefting themfelves 
fo w armly in behalf of the liberties of the Americans, "while they 
continue to trample, (as he fays on the rights and privileges ot 
their fellow-citizens. But his arguments leading to this concluiion 
would lead us into too great a lencth of quotation , and indeed, tho’ 
we have attentively perufed them, wecan on!y fay, valeaxt quantum 
wasere prffjunt. 


* Tris indeed a fingular circurnftance, that a man may shaw ever fo great a 
hold eflate in the ety of London, and vet have ne.ther voir tor t ne county cf 
1 
at Idlefix nor the City. 
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426 Amwell: a defcriptive Poent. 


A Letter to a Baptif'-Minifler, containing fome firi@ures on his late Con. 
du in the Baptizatiun of certain aauits at § -y3 with a particular 
Vindication cf the right of Intant-Baptijm. 8vo. Printea fcr the 
Author, a¢ Shrewfbury. ; 

What difference this wrirér would intinuate there is between /. /7- 
zation, as he terms it, and éupti/m, we fhall not enquire ; but that 
diflerence enough has arifen between the advocates for intont bap- 
‘ifm and the baptifin of adults, the confequences have tutix ertly 
fhewn. ‘That Servetus was “ a fiery zealot, on the fubjeét ct ocult- 
baptifm, is not fo bé denied: bur was Calvin, his antagount and 
perfecutor, a leis fiery zealot on the fubject of poedobaptiim ¢ The 
truth is, and a fhameful truth it is, that the profefiors of Chnitti- 
anity have ever fhewn moré zeal for perfecuting each other tor 
maintaining do¢trines uneffential to the great object of our faith, 
than in contending, with an hely ftrife, who fhould beit fvpport 
thofe, which are effential to fulvatisn. We are forry that fo much 
of the old leaven of German Anabaptifm fhould fitli remain in 
England, as to give occafion for this fpirited and feniible remon- 
ftrance with any minilter of that perfuation (Not that we prefume 
to determine, ex parts, on thé caufe of provocation) and yet we do 
not think our Shrewfbury Poedobaptiit fo moderate in his perional 
reflections, as it behoves every difputant to be who has fo much 
the beit of the argument. 








Amwell: a Delriptive Poem. By Fobn Scott, Efy. gto. 28. Dilly. 
Although Mr. Scott hath modeftly ttiled his Amwell a de/criptive 
Poem, it is not one of thofe productions in which 
—— Mere defeription holds the place of fenfe ; 
the writer having with propriety introduced a number of moral and 
interefting reflections ; naturally fuggefted by the feveral fcenes he 
defcribes. Of the verfification, and poetical merit of the piece, 
we cannot give a more impartial fpecimen, than by quoting part of 
the writer's farewell to his fubject. 
‘* As fome fond lover leaves his favourite nymph, 
Oft looking back, and lingering in her view, 
So now reluctant this retreat I leave, 
Look after look indulging ; on the right, 
Up to yon airy battlements broad top 
Half veil'd with trees, that, from th’ acclivious fteep, 
Jut like the péndant gardens, fuin’d of old, 
Belide Eupiikares’ bank; then, on the left, 
Down to thofe faded cots, and bright expante 
Of water fottly fliding by: once, where 
‘That bright expanfe of water fottly flides, 
Overhung with fhrubs that fring'd the chalky rock, 
A little fount forth pour'd its gurgling rill, 
In flinty channel trickling o’er the green, 
From Emma nam’d; perhaps fome tainted maid, 
for holy life rever'd ; tofuch, e’erwhile, 
Fone 
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Fond fuperftition many a pleafant grove, 
And limpid fpring, was went to confecrate. 
Or EmMa’s tory nought tradition {peaks ; 
Conjecture, who, behmd oblivion’s veil, 
Along the doubrful pait delights to flray, 
Boatts now, indeed, that irom her weil the place 
Keceiv dits appellation. “hou fweet vill,* 
Farewcll . and ye, {weet fields, where plenty’s horn 
Pours liberal boons, and health propitious deigns 
Her chearing fimile ! you not the parching air 
Or arid fands, you not the vapours chill 
Or humid fens annoy ; Favonius’ wing, 
From off your thyme-banks and your trefoil meads, 
Warts balmy redulence ; robuit and gay, 
Your {wains induttrious iflue to thgir toil, 
Till your rich glebe, or in your granaries ftore 
Its generous produce : annual ye refound 
‘The ploughman s fong, as he thro’ recking foil 
Guides ilow his thining fhare ; ye annual hear 
‘The fhouts ot harve;t, and the prattling train 
Of chearful gleaners :- and th’ alternate ftrokes 
Of loud flails echoing frem your loaded barns, 
Lhe pallid morn in dark NovemBer wake.” 

This pamphlet is decoraied with two weli-engraved defigns, ex. 
nibiring views of the fcene defcribed. ° 





The Patent, a Poem. Adorned with many delightful and ufeful verie 
rities, fitting all capacities in the Ilands of Griat-Britain’s Monarchy. 
— By the Author of the Graces. ato. 1s. Ridley. 

We do not think our author made the mott of his fubject, when 
re ridiculed the Graces t: and yet they were the mott grace/e/s 
Gaaces, we remember ever to have met with.—In his prefent at- 
rack on Patents, he betrays himfelf, alfo, to be as moderate an af- 
Giilant. He feems, indeed, to have adopted rather the Horatian 
principle, of tickling, as follies, rather than that of Juvenal, 
{courging, as wees, the extravagancies of mankind. He appears, 
alfo, not to be quite au fait, as the French fay, in regard to his tubject. 

Happy the man, who duly pays his debts, 
He {till more happy, who a patent gets. ; 

That an honeft debtor is as happy in paying his debts as his cre- 
ditors in receiving the money, is not to be doubted, where the ho- 
neity and pleafure are reciprocal. Butif by “* who a patent gers 

1€ 


* Receiv'd its appellation.—} In Doomfday-book, this village of Amwell is 
written Emmevelle, perhaps originally Emma’s well. When the New River 
was opened, there was a fpring here which was taken into that aqueduct. 
Chadwell, the other fource of that river, evidently received its denurminais ma 
from a totelar faint, St. Chad, who fcems to have givea Name ty I) Tillgs aud 
vells in different parts of England, 

+ The Graces, which Lord Chefterfield recommended to his fon. See Loa- 
doa Review. Yol. I. pag. €4. 
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328 The Captive Freed; cr, bag Refeue of the Mufe, 


he means him “ who gets a patent,” we muft enter our caveat ; a3 we 
know many an honett and ingenious patentee, th: it has beer terally 
ruined by launching forth into cxpence, in expectation of reaping 


a due compenf: ation within the fhort-lived term of a soyal patent, 
“4 


od 


‘That an exclutive privi! ier rourteen years, or even fourtee: 
inonths, to vend warming pe ns, wafhes, fugar- -cakes, blacking bal! 
and notturnal- wememar incers,f 18 a term too long for fuch rdicu- 
lous monopolies, is mivit certain; buc for inventions of real inge- 






nuity, hient, | exper ce and public utility, twice chat term might 
be found inadequate { ; 
But why on patents of this nature dwell ? 
Would not a patent-place do tuil as weil ? 
Aswell! A good deal better. A pacent piace is the very thing; and 
that for the very reafon affigned. 
No matter whether I've a head or not ; 
W here interett wee, the parts ure quite forgot. 
Asa proof of this, he tells us, 
* A certain lordling, at a certain board, 
Mut needs put in a fmall adviiing word ; 
"The firlt in office check’d him in a trice, 
And ‘neering faid, he did not want advice, 
For what, faidt other then, do I fit here? 
For what !—to pouch a thoufand pounds a year.’ 

What a pity our poet has not a pat tent place at Fach a board! 
Wouid he, in that cafe, continue to rail at patents! Nay, we will 
not anfwer for ourfelve:, that even the impartiality of the L.ndm 
Reviewers might not be in danger, if led into fuch a temptation. 

Happy isit for the greater part of the world that they are thus kept 
honeit by being kept poor ; the patent places being, according to 


aace 


our poet, a very unprincipied kind of things. — 





The Ceptive Freed; or the Reicue of th Mife. A poetical Efay, 
ato. fd. Cruttwell, Bath 

“© The B uts Rinez,”’ fays Mr. Addiion, ** were the favor urites 
of the Frencd nation for a whole aye together, and that at a time 
when i abounded in wit and iearning. They were a litt of words 
that rhyme to ene another, drawn up > by another h iad, and given 
to a poet, who was to make a poem to the rhyires, in the ame 
order that they were placed upon the litt. The more uncommon 
the rhymes were, the more extraor linary was the genius ot the 
poet that could accommodaic his verfes to them. I do not know 
any greater inftance of the decay of wit and learning among es 
Frenc 





+A contempti ible contrivance, laid before the Royal Society, ard pr Fed of 
ay Pinchbeck, the toyman, who, like a booby, got a patent to prevent other 
people felling what nobody would buy. 
JY We cannot here forbear inftancing the cafe of one Golder, who many years 
ago difcovered a method to prevent Sail-cloth from being injured by dam; dy 
and the mildew: a difcove: ry of the greateft impo rtance to thipping ; the gh 


tong di couraged, that oe term of AA patent will ex; pire before the inventor ¢@ 
seap, in any degree, an aceguate advantaze. 
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‘Foinfoniand, or a Colleéicn of Bon Mets, Se. 329 
French (which generally follows the declenfion of empire) than 
their endeavouring to reftore this foolifh kind of wit.”’ 

It isa littleto be wondered at that the fenfible patronefs, of the 
poetical inftitution at Bath-Eafton, fhould countenance the revival 
of this exploded fpecies of Gailic intipidity. To her honour, 
however, it appears, by the fecond volume of the ‘ Poetical 
Amufements,’ that the attempt to naturalize this foreign foppery 
is given up, and the Englifh Mufe reilored to her native treedom.— 
On this circumftance is. founded the prefent Eflay, whofe poetical 
merit may, at leait, vie with the importance of the fubject. 

} 





Fcbnfoniana, or @ Colleéion of Bon Mots, Fc. by Dr. Fobnfon and 
others. Together with the Choice Sentences of Pubsius Syrus, now jir/t 
Tranflated into Englifo. i1zmo. 2s. Ridley, 

The title of this performance appears to be taken from one of the 
notes in Kenrick’s Review of Johnfon’s Shakefpeare ; in which is 
given a fketch of the defign of a Johnfoniana; that mott probably 
juggefted the idea of the prefent publication. ‘his collection 
contains, however, but a few of the Doctor's jokes, being eded out 
with many other amas befide the Dottor’s. Endeed jefting is not Dr. 
Johnfon’s forte. He utters, indeed, now and then, like a Delphic 


or Sybilline oracle, his dark fayings; in which the learned, after due 


deliberation, do difcover defign, propriety, and penetration. But 
he is too fententious and formal for a wit; even his lighteit jeux 
é’efprit having fomething in them, like the gambols of an elephant, 
tremendous and terrible to underilandings of a middling-flature. At 
leaft {uch feems to have been the opinion of his Reviewer, whole 
original project of the Fabxfontana was as tollows. 
** It may be thought ftrange that I fhould treat Dr. Johnfon’s 
pretentions to wit fo contemptuouily, when it is notorious that his’ 
bons-mots have been conftantly repeated for thefe ten years patt in 
taverns and in coffee-houfes, at dinners, and over tea-tables, to the 
great gratification of his admirers, and the edification of their hear- 
ers. Nay, it is well known, that a certain literary projector, excit- 
ed by the fuccefs of Ben ‘Foan/on's jefts, had fchemed the publication 
of the Yohnfoniana ; intending to infert it on the title page, inftead ot 
O rare Ben! O brave Sam!—But I know not how, yet fo it hap- 
pened, that, upon enquiry, the projector could not mutter up above 
a dozen genuine jokes worth printing. It was found that the mott of 
the wife fayings, fmart repartees, pregnant puns, and cramp conun- 
drums, imputed to him, had been forged or invented for him by his 
friends and acquaintance. The few following indeed were, if 1 re~ 
member right, admitted to be genuinc: 
Jounsontana, or the witty fayings of Sam. Fobnfon, M. A. 

. ** Mr. Johnfon, being fent for, by order of the king, to write the, 
Hiftory of the Houfe of Brunfwick; replied, with great humour 
and loyalty, to the gentleman who propeted it, by faying, Wat’ 
Str,. is there no feoundrel author in England but myfelf ? ‘ ; 

_ Mr. Johnfon, being offered a penfion by his prefert majefty, iz 
return for tHe above ixftance of his loyalty, he, notwithitanding his 
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Dios for young People in the public Tor foip of God. 
ing at placemen an 1 penfioners, very wittily and wilely 
ing 3 3 bui ar d and Took IT. 

ss At a nother time, Mr. Johnfon, being in company where fome 
perfon: were difpr uting about the doc trine of the Trinity, he roie 1 p 
trom his chair, and invents ufy decided the difpute at once, by 
clenching his firit, and thicatening to knack the for perfon down, whe, 





2 bist rf} in ft bd reficGiions on his friend Athanofixs. 
“Jy the fame company, he was alfo heard moft divertingly to af- 


firm, that That waa wifi bean AVHEIST of the aepe/l dye, who did nat 
believe in the COCK-LANE GHOST. ° 

*¢ At various (imesand places, he hath been heard alfo to drop the 
folluwing exquifite flrokes of wit and humour.—Sir, Sir, the fellow 
is a sori. —Sir, the man is a blockhead —i he rafcal is an Atheift.— 
Uhere ave but three good lines in all CHURCHILL’ fatires, and tavo of 
them he hele from wy Lonpon.—Sbakefpeare a poet! Sir, be never 
excrete a ire of poetry in his life. .Ancfiler! Sir, aVARLET, that ujed 
zo bola gentleman par cekaned nei 

“ The <, and a tew other {trokes, equally pointed and humour- 

us, being all the undertaker of the «the, e project could pick up; and 
as the humour even of thefe depended greatly on a certain peculiari- 
ty of deportment, which cannot be committed to paper, it was 
judg red advifeable to drop the fcheme: fo that I hope I tland excufed, 
if I donot place Dr. Johnion’s witticifms among the anas, or think 
him upon a footing even with Joe Miller, or his own name-fake 
Ben.”’ 

It is now upwards of ten years ago fince the above fketch was pub- 
lifhed, and it does not appear from ‘the colleétion before us, that the 
cenuine jokes fince uttered by this great wit, have fwelled ‘the dozen 
to twenty four; and even thefe are not retailed to the beft advantage 
by the prefent Editor. —The choice fentences of Publius Syrus are in- 
veed worth reading, and the caricatura print of the Doctor, as a 
frontifpiece to the work, is irightrul enough to be worth looking at. 





Iifprudions fer young Pecple in the public Worft ipof God, Being a fert 
account of the general Service of the Church: ‘and alja Dired?ions for a 
preper Behawie ny éuritg the performance ther. of. Ly A. Croker, 
Schoolmofter in Iiminfler. 12mo0. Rebinfon 

The Man of Learxing, as Mr. Croker modeftly obfervet, will find no- 
thing in this little tract particularly worthy of his noticé ; but let 
him cenfider that there are Or ers who {land in néed of fuch fecble : 

3 us thele are :—- for t4em they were written; and by them, it 13 


they will be-read-with that attention which is due to the fub- 
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Men cirs of an L avorte " vat Queen, interfeerfed with Letters (written by 
y 
hiv fel ) fa fever of ke hey Wuflrious Relatic MS AM da 4 Friends, on Various 
Jot}t C2; and occ ofia "Ss 12mo, 35. Eew. 
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. . ee oe 
A Father's lnflru®ion to his Children, Se. 231 
5 this unfortunate Queen is meant the late Queen of Denmark : 


are not told by what tineans Mr. Bew, or the bic ographer, became 
soffeiied of her majetty’s private pers From the internal evidcnee 
produccion, weureled, indeed, to conclude that the words, 
vritten by beryeif, in the title page, are put in by millake; the editor 
V5 6s - 
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coritien by bi: mihi.” — [tis no matter, how 
ever, by whom they were written, as they s pencil rwriltea we 
cnough to merit pe tite or ill enough to deferve ceufure. ‘Phis pub- 
das a trick of trade; by which it is more than pro- 


heaton we rea 


» “T) 
the adventurer will be no gre Cat ounce. 








ZL Pather’s dlafiru&ions to bis Children: confifling of Tales, Fat 
Rift. Bisns, defixned to paso the love of Virtue, a tafie sor Kuow- 
ledge , end an early acquaintance with ibe works of Nature. 12mo. 
zs 6d. Jchnion. 

Dr. Percival of Manchefter is faid to have written thefe ‘Tales, Fa- 
bles, and Reflections, for the ufe of hisown children. tis not only 
to chilchcod, however, that thefe little moral tracis may be ufetul ; be 
ing elegantly written, and not unworthy the perutal ot many grows 
children, ‘even fix feet high. Witnefs the follos vin g fpe cimens. 

‘6 The } "ert and Ignore at are prone to Rivicule. 
A gentleman of a grave de ‘portment was bully engaged in 
blowing bubles of foap and water, and was attentively oo! crving 
them as they expanded and buril in the funihine. A pert youth feif 
into a fit or loud laughter at a fight fo firange, and which fhewed, as 
he thought, fuch foliy and infanity —Be aihani d, young man, faid 
ene who pafled by, of your rudenefs and ig: 4 














ance You how be- 
fopher of the age, Sir Ifaac Newton, invelli- 
ight and colours by a feries of experiments, n0 


curious than ufeful, though you deem them childith and infigni- 
> 
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ficant 
6 Scepticifin condemned. 
** Sophron afferted, that he could hear the flighteft feratch of a 
in at the diilance of ten yards. It is impofli ble, faid Alexis, and 
immediately ay ppealed to » Euphronius, who was walking with them 
bene: I den’ec believe, replied Euphronius, that Sophrcn’s ears 
acute than yours, yet | difapprove of your halty decition 
concerning the impoffibility of what you fo little up derfian a. You 
ave 1: ignorant of the nature of found, and of the various means by 
vhich it may be increafed or quickened i in its progrefs; and me node’: - 
y fhould lead you, in fucha cafe, to ful} vend your judgment till yeu 
have made the proper and neceilary inquiries. An opportun! rity now 
prefents icfelt, which will afford dophron the f: fatist faction he delires. 
Place your ear at one end of this long rafter of deal timber, and I 
will fcratch the other end wit hapin. Alexis obe; yed, and diftinci- 
v heard the found, se being conveyed through the tubes of the 


wood, was augmented in loudnefs as in a fpeaking tru! —- or the 











horn of the huntfinan.-. Seenticifm and credulity are equally umfa- 


li2°- vourable 






















332 The diftreffed Situation of the Navy Officers Widows. 


vourable to the acquifition of knowledge. The latter anticipates, 
and the former precludes all inquiry. One leaves the mind fatisfied 
. 1 . . a 
with error, the other with ignorance. . 
We object againft any philofopher’s entering into the phyfical truth of 
j the illuflration; which by no means affects the moral. 





The Ocvconomy of Health. Svo. 28.6d. Almon. 
A tranflation of that famous monkith com pofition, the fchool of Sa- 
vs jernum ; to which the trantlator has made confiderable additions ac- 
companied with poetical embellifhments - 





ee The Cafe and difireffed Situation of the Widows of the Officers of the Na - 
es wy, explained ina Letter from a Captain in the Navy, to a Member of 
IBg Parliament. Svo. 1s. Ridley. 177¢. 

The writer of this ftate of the cafe of the diftreffed widows of his 
brother officers, is Capt. Edward Thompfon, whofe well-known pen, 
has been more than once humanely employed on fimilar occafions. 
It feems that the penfions of thefe widowed gentlewomen were rated 
about fifty years ago, when the accommodations and neceflaries of 
life were confiderably cheaper than at prefent; fo that what might 
then afford them a comfortable fubfiftence, now barely keeps them 
from ftarving. ‘The particular hardfhip of their circumftances is her2 
' accordingly fet forth, with a view to obtain them relief, as well by 


SR hig Set 
Esher ages 











“i application to government in their behalf, as by a generous contri- 
t AS bution of the officers of the navy, by further deductions from their 
ti ‘i full pay. The defign is extremely laudable and does honour to thé 
Bb i promoters ; among whom mutt be particularly diftinguifhed the fen- 


tible and liberal-minded author of the prefent pamphlet. 

















a | The Navigator's Guide to the Oriental or Indian Seas: or, the Defcrip- 
iD | tion and Uje of a Variation Chart of the Magnetic Needle, defigned for 
Soewsing the Longitude, throughout the principal Parts of the Atlantic, 

Ethiopic, and Southern Ocean:, within a Degree, or fixty Miles. With 

an introductory Difcourfe concerning the Difcovery of the Magnetic Va- 

riation, the finding of the Longitude thereby, and feveral ufeful tables. 

By 8. Dunn, Teacher of the Mathematics. Printed for the Author ; 

and {ld by H. Gregory, in Leadenball-—ftreet ; and by other mathemati- 

cal Infirument Makers. 8 vo. 

This publication appears to be a fupplement to the author’s Prac- 
ical Afironomy, trom which feveral of the tablez, mentioned in the 
hitle page are taken. The variation chart, here deferibed, with a 
Mercator's chart on three sheets of imperial paper, are fold, together 
with the defcription and ufe of them, for 15 fhillings, and appeat 
“vell calculated to anfwer the purpofes of the navigator. 
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A Leiter from an Officer, &. 333 





A Letter from an Officer retired, to bis Son in Parliament. 8vo. 1s. 
Cadell. 

Had the fon, of this retired officer, been in the army inftead of 
peing in parliament, the gallant old gentleman would, in all pro- 
bability, have been a pertinent advifer. As it is, the magnani- 
mous veteran difplays his loyalty and generofity to little purpofe ; 
the Juvenile Senator, his fon, having a etter opportunity of being 
initructed in the houfe of commons than hath his father himfelé 
at his villa. 





The Heroic Epiftle anfwered. By the R 
Wilkie. 
The Heroic Epiftle, of which we gave fome account in our 
Review for December laft, not much to the credit of the writer or 
importance of his fubject, feems here to be anfwered by the fame 
author. At leaft, we are fully perfuaded the editor advances a 
talfebood in imputing this anfwer to the Right Honourable per- 
ionage in queition. He is too much of a Jord to ftoop to cap verfes 
with a commoner, efpecially with fo flovenly a poetafter as this ref- 
poniive rhimitt. 





H— Lord C-—= 4to. 12. 





Epifile to Mrs. M—li—r, Inflitutrefs of a poetical Society near Bath; 
in which is included, a Comparijon between the ancient and modern 
Times, being a fubj-& propofed in the foregoing year. ato. 6d. Dodiley. 
If no better poets exert their talents, to do honour to Mrs Mil- 

ler’s inftitution, than this Epiftle-writer, the will have no great 

reafun to plume herfelf on the fuccefs of its eftablifhment. 





The Devoted Legions. Addreffed to Lord G. Germaine and the Com- 
manders of the Forcesagainf} America. 4to. Kearily. 

A fpirited and forcible piece of verfification, in which the anec- 
dote of Atteius, the Roman Tribune, execrating the expedition of 
Craffus agoinft the Parthians, and devoting the army to deftruc- 
tion, is applied to the prefent expedition againft the Americans, 
Tt is not for us to determine on the propriety of the parallel ; efpe- 
cially as we muft admit the juft pretenfions of the writer to emi- 
aeace in that art, whofe peculiar privilege it isto deal in A2i0x. 





Confiderations (in Refidue) om the State intermediate, or firf? Revolution 
of Being. Three Sermons preached at St. Giles’s Cripplegate By 
George Marriot, ReGor of Alphamflone, ce. 8vo. 1s 6d. Leacroft. 
This Mr. Marriot appears to us to bea fingular and extraordinary 
“genius, 
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334 Duelling, A Poem. 


genius. Of his rhetorical abilities the public have had fufficient 
{pecimens. Of his metaphyiics and divinity he has here given 
them fome equally curious. From the text ‘* whither I go, ye 
know, and the way ye know,” he tukes oceafion to adopt the notion 
of the foul’s exiflence in fome celeftial abode, antecedent to its ; ap- 
pearance on earth; ax! of its future extitence in an intermediate 
fiate benween de call and the refurrection. 





Dulling ; a Poem: By Samuel Hayes, M. A. late Fellow of Trinity 
Coleze. 4to. 18. Dodtley. 
As Mr. Hayes has peremptorily dignitied this piece with the 
me of a Poem, and the truttees for bettowin x the KOiingbury | pres 
nium, have ad yu dyed i it the prize we acquis fee in its being deno- 
minated the beft poem the Galecstiey ot Cambridge could produc 


on the ecention, for the year 1775. 





4 Poetical Effay on Duelling. By Charles. Peter Layard, A.M. 
4to. 1s Robfon. 

Mr. Charles Peter Layard, whofe performance has likewife ob- 
tained the Kiilinebury pre: mium and ranks as a prize-foem, is yet 
modeit enough to {tile it only a poetical effay ; in the propric ety of 
which appellation we fhould the more readily join him, if “the 
epithet were omitted, and it were fimply‘faled an Efjay on Duell ling : 
for, indeed, the poetry of it is not worth fighting a duel about, 
even though the weapon, on both fides, were a goofe-quill. 


LETTERS FROM AND ANSWERS TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO THE LONDGN REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 


After exprefling my concern at the accident, which, you inform 
us, will oceafion a del: ay in the publication of the Landon ( Cata- 
log uc; I cannot help withing you to e» ‘pedite i its appearance as fait 
us pe oflible; well knowing how much it is in requett among a nu- 
merous acquaintance in this country. At the fame time I cannot 
help exprefling my approbation n, as well as that of many others, of 
your defign to take notice of a// new books for the future; by which 
you will render your excellent publication more ufeful, and your 
readers will find in it a greater fund of knowledge and improvement, 
than is to be met with in any other publication of the kind.—Your 
attention to the illuftration of particul: ir articles by cuts, printed on 
the page, as in Dr. Burney’s hiftory, and Mr. Steele's very inge- 
nious eflay for eftablifhing | the melody and manner of “ fpeech, itruck 
me withrits peculiar propriety, on reading the apology of the Criti- 
~ ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 335 


cal Reviewers of laft month, for their lame account of their latter 
work, for want of the proper types and fymbols.—Yovr introduction 
erderached plates, at leaitof thofe you have hitherto introduced, 
except two or three, I do not fo much approve: as plates purely 
pidtureique, efpecially if well executed, are very liable to be mif- 
ing at the clofe of the volume, when it fhould be bound. The 
Monthly Reviewers once introduced a plate, of this kind in their 
eighteenth volume page 239; which is wanting in my fet, and in 
tho'e of all I have lately met with; which renders them fo far im- 
perfect.—I could with you not to relinquifh your Review of foreign 
books; but if you can do no more than fome others, in fwelling the 
conteats of yous blue covers with title-pages extracted from toreign 
catalogues, you may poilibly be inthe right. 
Iam ¥our’s, 


T. C. 
TO THE AUTHORS OF THE LONDON REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 

When you received laft month a Parody on Mr. Gray’s Elegy, in a 
country Churchyard, ty an Oxonian, printed for Wheble, you were 
little aware that this little jew 2’ efprit had been publifhed feveral 
yearsago by Mr. Duncombe (late fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge) 
under the title of Az Evening Contemplation in a College. This there- 
fore isa plagiarifm which well deferves your notice and animadver- 
fion, efpecially as the publifher (who can fearce be of any univer~ 
fity) has defaced as well as robbed, by making feveral unwarrant- 
abie alterations, needlefs to-fpecify, butall forthe worfe. Iam de- 
fired by Mr. D. to lodge this complaint at your literary tribunal, 
having no doubt of your doing him juftice, and am, Gentlemen, 

Your conttant reader, 

Canterbury, N.E. 

Apri gth 1776. 


*.* Since the receipt of this letter we have feen a handfome apo~ 
logy in the St. James’s Chronicle from the publifher; who appear- 
ing to have been impofed on, has fuppreiled the publication.— 
For our own part we muft own, that the gentleman to whofe fhare 
the Reviewing of that article fell, did not at the time recollect his 
having feen it before. 


_ *,* We find, we were’ mifinformed refpecting the whole of the 
‘mpreffion, of the third volume of Mr. Bryant s Mythology, hav- 
ing been burnt at the late fire at our printer’s. But we cannot 
make ufe of the article, we were favoured with, till we have our- 
felves perufed the work; which is not as yet come to hand: one 
of our affociates having unluckily given offence either to the author 
or the publither, by intimating, in his recommendation of the late 
Mr. Wood’s Life’ of Homer (of which we underftand Mr. B. was 
the editor) that the bookfeller gave rather more paper and leis = 
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than was corfifteat cither with the price or elegance of the volusic, 
It editors or .proprictors of books are thus captious, or mean 


enough to fuppofe ther, by given us an early opportunity of an- 
nouncing their volumes to the public, we are to connive either at 
the ine!cvance of the publication or the tricks and impofitions of 
the trade, they are miffaken in the, fpirit of independency that 
actuate: the Loudon Reviewers; as we are determined to abide by 


the iiricleit impartiality in our account of the productions of the 
prefs, without refpect to the perfors or pecuniar interefts of either 
authors, editors or publifhers.—At the faine time, we beg leave to 
defire thofe who mean to favour us with their performances, to 
give cilectual orders for their timely delivery ; of the failure in 
which circumftance we have met with frequent caufe 6f complaint ; 
the intended favour not coming to hand till after our purchafe of 
the book. 

The very unfair practices, that have been made ufe of by our 
interefted rivals, to’take advantage of the ténipbrary inconvemence, 
towhich the late fire fubjected us, oblige us alfo to requeft, of the 
friends to the London Review, the exertion of their intereft, with- 
in the circle of their acquaintance, to prevent the other Reviews 
from being impofed.on the public, as hath under various pretences’ 
been attempted, inftead of this work; which, they may reft af- 
fured, will continue to be carried on with the fame candour and 
impartiality, by which it has been hitherto recommended.—At the 
fame time, we take the liberty to repeat our laft refolution, of 
giving fome charatter of every Englith bock or pamphlet, that 
comes from the prefs. 

Our readers may obferve that in the prefent number of our 
Review, we have, for the fake of gaining time and correCinefs in 
printing, omitted the enumeration of the feveral articles, in the 
body of the work, as well as the diftinction hitherto imperfeétly 
made between books and pamphlets, together with the mode of, 
claffing the latter. The references on the blue covers, as well as 
ig the Table of Contents and Index, .to the-page in which each 
article is inferted, with the recapitulatory catalogue.at thé clofe of 
each. volume, rendering the firft totally ufelefs and the two laft en- 
tirely unneceflary 

_ "Fhe Appendix to Vol. I. of the Londori Review, being re- 

printed, may wow be had of the publifhers —The Appendix to 
Vol IL. is alfo reprinting and may be had in a few days. 
_, Our private correfpondents, he many of whom we have, on 
different accounts, very great refpec, will excirfe their not receiv- 
ing anfwers to their letters fo early as, had not an unforefeen per- 
plexi of bufinefs intervened, both inclination and good” manners 
would have’ fuggefted, 





